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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, January 28th, will be issued, 
gratis, SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 


preceding the date of publication. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
eae AS 
NHE event of the week has been the resignation of 
M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, President of the Civil 
Division of the Court of Cassation. This Judge, who in 1829 
accepted the task of prosecuting General Boulanger before 
the Senate, was promoted to the Court of Cassation as a 
reward. The Judges were annoyed, and several of them, 
especially M. Loew, now President of the Criminal Division, 
passed upon him some trivial slights which he bitterly 
resented. He contracted a furious dislike for M. Loew, and 
has now taken an opportunity of being revenged. He has 
resigned his seat on the Bench, and with it his claim to 
pension, in order to accuse the Criminal Division of being 
actuated io its investigation of the Dreyfus and Picquart 
cases solely by passion, prejudice, and possibly—the hint 
is obscure—corruption. The evidence addaced in support of 
these charges is of the feeblest description, consisting of 
statements, gathered chiefly from servants, that the Judges 
showed undue favour to Colonel Picquart when a witness 
before them, even on one occasion sending him a glass of 
grog; and allegations that M. Loew always chose Mayistrates 
to conduct the inquiries pledged to the cause of Dreyfus. 
That President, moreover, it is asserted, was severe in his 
examination of Generals, but expressed satisfaction when the 
evidence of one witness, an ex-officer, was given “ rancorously ” 
against the General Staff. 








The real importance of the affair is, however, the fact of the 
resignation. The masses, with their minds saturated with 
Suspicion, will never believe that a Judge gave up a thousand 
* year and @ pension without a motive, and they will accept 
tce motive M. de Beaurepaire assigns, namely, disgust with 
the unfairness of the ‘I'ribunal. The coming judgment, which 
16 is supposed will be in favour of Dreyfus, is therefore dis- 
credited in anticipation, and the Army will be able to 
disregard it, to insist that Dreyfus shall not be released, 
and to continue the Court-Martial on Colonel Picquart, which 
is only suspended. So strongly does the Government feel 
this, that it has already taken the investigation out of the 
hands of M. Loew, and has transferred it to those of 
M. Mazeau, the general President of the Court, and not 
suspected of Jewish ancestry. The immediate agent 
employed to cross-examine Colonel Picquart has also been 


changed, and it is probable that M. Lebret, Minister of 
Justice, will be feebly defended in the Chamber. The 
English correspondents accuse M. de Beaurepaire of exces- 
sive egotism and ambition, and the first of these charges is 
sufficiently proved by the tone of his letters, in which he 
perpetually glorifies himself, proclaims his love for the 
Tribunal, and parades his devotion to the Army. Perhaps 
he expects a military revolution, and wishes to be ready; but 
suppose the Dictator, though compelled to rely on the Army, 
should be a just man. 


A debate on “the incident” was held in the French 
Chamber on Thursday, and revealed conspicuously the 
weakness of the French Government, Instead of con- 
temptuously brushing aside the charges, the Minister of 
Justice, M. Lebret, declared that he bad investigated them 
carefally, that the Judges were as courteous to the Generals 
as to Colonel Picquart, and that all witnesses alike were pro- 
vided with rum and water. M. Dupuy uttered an academic 
speech, professing the reverence of bis Ministry for “ Law 
and Liberty,” the watchwords and the foundations of the 
Republic, and promised a “third inquiry” to allow M. de 
Beaurepaire to justify his charges. An astounding fact 
came out in the debate—viz., that General Zurlinden, 
commanding in Paris, bad ordered Captain Erque, the 
officer in command of the gendarmes who protect the 
Court of Cassation, to send him a daily report on the 
conduct of the Jadges, and that these reports, which were 
read, were fall of charges against the Judges as to their 
bias in favour of Picquart! In spite of all this, one hundred 
and twenty-four Deputies supported an interpeliation which, 
in fact, if accepted, would bave compelled the Govern- 
ment to take the Dreyfus and Picquart affairs out of the 
hands of the Criminal Division of the Court of Cassation, and 
entrust it to the entire Court, which is a little Parliament 
with forty-five members. The total vote was 423 to 124. 


There is a decided reappearance of the Napoleonic Legend 
in Paris. The hawkers are again selling Lives of Napoleon, a 
demand has sprung up for photographs of the Bonaparte 
family, and most significant of all, a play bas been produced 
in their honour. It is called Vive [?Empereur, its whole 
idea is the glorification of the Bonapartes, aud every “ point” 
was rapturously cheered by four-fifths of the audience. The 
Government is afraid to interfere for fear of bringing on a 
crisis, and Republican Deputies are afraid of making them- 
selves candidates for Cayenne. The plain fact is that nothing 
protects the Republic except the hesitations of the Bonaparte 
Princes, and the entire absence in the Army of a resolute 
chief without a German name. If St. Arnaud had been 
named Zurlinder, half his subordinates would have distrusted 
his devotion to France. The General will, however, as we 
believe, be speedily found, and then the Republic will once 
more pass away, amid the shouts of a people utterly weary, 
and unable to explain their weariness—which is really thirst 
for dramatic effects. 





The additions to be made to the German Army were 
officially proposed in the Reichstag on Thursday. The number 
of men added, 26,576, does not really signify, but the Minister 
of War in introducing the measure declared that army corps, 
to be perfectly mobile, must in future be smaller and more 
pbumerous—they were now too large for their Generals’ 
capacity—and theartillery must beconsidered “the skeleton” — 
that is, as we should say, the bones—of the Army, must be used 
in battle from the very first, and must therefore be consider- 
ably increased. The General also said that the two years’ 
service system had many disadvantages, and that men must 








be tempted to remain for the third year. Whatever the 
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German Emperor may think, it is pretty clear that the 
German Staff regards battle as an occurrence very near at 
hand. 


A Reuter’s telegram from Constantinople despatched on 
Thursday states that, according to“ private advices,” a great 
battle was fought in the district of Shanel between the 
Turkish troops and the Yemen insurgents— Yemen is 
the Arabian province bordering on the Red Sea—and that 
the Sultan’s army was victorious. But though the Turks 
are said to have captured the rebel positicn, and though 
the rebels lost four thousand in killed and wounded, it is 
admitted that the Turkish loss was two thousand, and that 
the insurrection is “far from being quelled.” It is added 
that the task of the Turkish General will be difficult, as 
the commanding positions are held by the rebels. ‘“ More- 
over, numerous desertions are reported from the ranks 
of the Turkish troops.” Possibly the telegram may 
state the real facts; but we confess to thinking it more 
probable that the Turkish troops have met with a serious 
reverse, and are now hemmed in by the rebels in a very 
difficult country. On that supposition, the Porte is now 
letting the bad news leak out gradually, and in the form of a 
victory with heavy losses for the victors, to be followed later 
by some story of desertion and treachery which ended in a 
great loss of life. If our reading is the true one, the 
news is very important. A real Turkish defeat in Yemen 
might mean a rising throughout Arabia, Imagine not merely 
an Arab insurrection, but an Arab resurrection, and all 
Asiatic Turkey passing, not into the hands of tye European 
Powers, but of a great Arab ruler! Probably that will not 
happen, but it is a very curious possibility. 


On Saturday last the Foreign Office published a series 
of papers which show that France has committed a 
serious breach of her undertakings in regard to Mada- 
gascar. The principal doeument is a despatch written 
by Lord Salisbury last July drawing the attention of 
the French Foreign Minister to the following facts. In 
1890 the French Ambassador here stated in writing that 
“it is understood that the establishment of the protectorate 
will not affect any rights or immunities enjoyed by British 
subjects in the island.” These rights were the most-favoured- 
nation treatment, and an agreement that the duty upon im- 
ports should never exceed an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent, 
Tn 1894 and 1895 the French went to war with Madagascar. 
We took up a friendly attitude, and did not issue a 
proclamation of neutrality, which would have embarrassed 
the French, because we were assured that our commercial 
rights under the protectorate would not be interfered with. 
For example, M. Berthelot, the Foreign Minister, publicly 
declared in the Chamber on November 27th, 1895, that the 
occupation of the island would raise no difficulties, as France 
wonld respect the engagements made with foreign Powers, 
Nevertheless, last June a decree was issued greatly in- 
creasing the duties on British goods. Against this state of 
things Lord Salisbury ordered Sir Edward Monson to protest. 
Note, however, and this is the most sinister feature of the 
whole affair, that the French Government made no reply. 
They simply ignore their own bad faith and our courteous 
demand for an explanation. 


In addition to this example of bad faith, the despatches in 
the Blue-book give instances of the way in which French 
officials have attempted to put a boycott on English goods and 
to force French goods down the throats of the natives. The 
French administrators are even said to have threatened the 
natives with imprisonment if they bought English goods. A 
French local newspaper, Le Madagascar, published at Tama- 
tave, is responsible for the allegation that M. Compérat on one 
occasion thus addressed a meeting of natives :—“I will not 
allow any one of you to buy any goods whatever in the shops of 
Mr. So-and-So, So-and-So, and So-and-So. Any vne caught 
making the smallest purchase, or carrying on the slightest 
business, with the houses I have mentioned will be at once 
imprisoned, no security being given against heavy penalties,” 
Atthis what Le Madagascar calls un indigéene moins moutonnens 
protested that “it may so happen that the articles which we 
need can be only found in the shops which are prohibited to 


us.” To which the official replied: “ Well, you must do with- 


We do not wish to exaggerate the importance of these inci. 
dents. Had the French originally said that they meant to 
annex Madagascar, and that they then intended to apply to the 
island their own fiscal syste, irrespectiveof external considera. 
tions, we should have had to determine whether we thought it 
worth while to fight about the matter, and probably should 
have acquiesced. We cannot, however, allow France first to 
obtain our consent to a protectorate, and then to annexation, 
on the understanding that certain things would not be done, 
and then to break her word without giving us any redress or 
even any sort of explanation. No nation can permit itself to 
be treated in such a way as that without being exposed to fresh 
injury. We have dealt at length with the whole subject 
elsewhere, and can only say here that we think Lord 
Salisbury was perfectly right to raise the question while we 
were debating other matters with France. It was too serious 
an incident to ignore, and must therefore be included in the 
coming negotiations with France,—negotiations which we 
devoutly trust wilt place our relations with that country on a 
firm and friendly basis, but which cannot leave them as they 
are. 


The Americans expect trouble in the Philippines. There 
is no confirmation of the Spanish report that insurgents are 
gathering to attack Manila, but it seems certain that the 
Tagal leaders, with Aguinaldo at their head, and, as Americans 
helieve, with secret encouragement from Germany, are defying 
the United States, that they demand complete independence, 
and that they have set up some kind of a provisional govern. 
ment. They refuse to give up Iloilo, threatening to burn the 
city frst, and are cutting off American stragglers. They 
threaten, moreover, if defeated, to keep up a guerilla war for 
years. Some negotiations appear, however, to be going on, 
for the Admiral in command delays shelling the city, and 
the General hesitates to shed blood until any other course 
is hopeless. Local Americans and Spaniards both condemn 
the American Government, but President McKinley is 
probably right in exhausting every method of conciliation. 
Apart from morality, which greatly influences him, a 
peaceful submission of the Tagals would make his task 
easier in the Senate, where Senator Hoar and others accuse 
him of violating the first principle of American constitutional 
life,—that the consent of the governed is essential to a 
Government. As no Government ever has the consent of 
more than a majority, and as the United States crushed their 
own rebellion by force of arms, there is not much in the 
argoment; but the President would be very glad if the excuse 
for using itdisappeared. He has lett the Generals a free hand. 


It is hardly possible to understand the feeling of Contie 
nental Conrts about personal insult. A Social Democratic 
paper in Magdebarg recently published a story about a 
Prince of Baghdad and his tutor, which was supposed to 
conceal an insult to the German Emperor’s second son. 
The Court of Berlin accordingly prosecuted the editor, and 
the jury finding him guilty, he was sentenced to four years 
and one month’s imprisonment. We dare say the editor, being 
a Socialist, made himself very disagreeable; but it is hardly 
conceivable that such a sentence conld be other than unjustly 
vindictive. We have always admitted that Kings must be 
specially protected against libel, but a King’s son is only his 
father’s subject, and not entitled toany protection, except such 
as the ordinary laws afford. A sentence of that kind can only 
destroy that confidence in Courts of Justice which is one of 
the foundations of society. 








The antiquarians of Rome believe that they have made a 
great find. Signor Bacellai, the Minister of Education, in the 
course of some excavations at the east end of the Forum has 
come upon the great black stone under which it was intended 
to bury Romulus. The body of the founder disappeared, but 
his shepherd was buried there, and the stone was for ages 
regarded as the pailadium and centre of Rome. Of its 
existence there is no doubt, and no invader would have 
thought it worth while to take it away. The discovery, like 
almost all discoveries of recent years in Italy as well as Egypt, 
helps to prove that destructive criticism is blundering 
criticism, and that the legends of history usually rest upon 
some solid basis. Stories are rarely transmitted rightly from 
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hood has set itself to preserve them; but the deliberate in- 
vention of a figure like Romulus is much more improbable 


than his existence. 





The supporters of the anti-bounty movement held a 
meeting at Cannon Street Hotel on Monday, Lord Stan- 
more being in the chair. A letter was read from a firm of 
Glasgow refiners complaining that the present Government 
by not insisting at the Brussels Conference upon the 
abolition of bounties had allowed British interests to go by 
the board. This attempt to make Lord Salisbury’s Adminis- 
tration responsible for the bounties was supported by Lord 
Stanmore, by Mr. Tades, and by Sir John Commerell, who 
“thought he knew who were the members of the Cabinet 
against the anti-bounty movement,” and who proposed 
that the seats of those Ministers should be attacked at 
the next General Election. A significant feature of the 
meeting was the fact that very little was said about the West 
Indies and a great deal about the British sugar-refiners. The 
odd notion that the bounties ruin the cane-sugar industries 
by depressing the price of sugar, but that the removal of the 
bounties would revivify the cane-sugar trade and our own 
home refineries without raising the price of sugar, was also 
dropped. Mr. Eades, the Secretary of the Birmingham 
Trades Council, for example, declared that if sugar were 
raised }d. a pound the workmen were “ prepared to bear that 
slight extra burden.” We do not agree with Mr. Eades that 
this increase would be immaterial; but we are interested to 
see that he admits that the price would be raised. 


On Monday the Speaker deiivered avery interesting lecture 
at Carlisle, his subject being “Some Old Parliamentary 
Journals.” A propos of reporting, he described how Rash- 
worth, who wrote shorthand, and took down the actual words 
used by Charles I. when he went to the House of Commons to 
seize the five Members, was asked by the King to give him a 
copy of his words. Kushworth besought his Majesty to re- 
member that a Yorkshire Member had been sent to the Tower 
merely for telling the King what words had been spoken in 
the House by another Member. To this Charles replied, “I 
do not ask you to tell me what was said by any Member of 
the House, but what I said myself,” whereupon Rushworth 
obeyed, transcribed the speech, and gave the transcript te the 
King, ‘who bad it printed and published.” Very curious is 
the account of the way in which the House of Commons in 
Puritan times appointed preachers and lecturers, who appear 
to have preached at the Members for many hours together: 


—“ It was the practice from the time of James I. to set apart, | 


as soon as the House met, a day for fasting and humiliation. 
Usually three preachers were appointed, who preached one 


after the other, and the services lasted all day, the appetite of | 
It was | 


one of these harangues which is described in the Verney | retarned from ‘foru, 


that generation for long services being prodigious.” 


papers as “ something between a preach and a speech.” That 
isa really admirable phrase, and describes a certain type of 
British oratory with extraordinary felicity. 





A long speech by Sir Edward Clarke is reported in 
Tuesday’s papers, but a more interesting one was made to 
the Plymouth Chamber of Commerce on Thursday, 
January 5th. In this speech Sir Edward Clarke combated 
@ notion which we bave repeatedly denounced in these pages, 


—the notion that when uncivilised parts of the world pass ; 


disbelief in the dog-in-the-manger poliey, and our willingness 
to let other Powers take what we have not taken and do not 
wish to take ourselves. British trade follows civilisation, not 
any one flag. 


Dr. J. E. C. Welldon, the new Bishop of Calcutta, who left 
England for his diocese on Tuesday, has taken the rather 
unusual course of addressing a letter to the Times upon 
his view of the relation of the Church to Indian life, 
She should not, he thinks, be a missionary Church, but should 
regard all faiths as “approximating to the perfect truth 
of Christianity,” a remark which we fear will not make the 
Bishop persona grata to the great missionary bodies. If 
the native faiths are approximating to divine truth—which 
we do not in the least believe—why should those whe hold 
them be hurried on their upward path? With Dr. Welldon’s 
second thought, that the special business of his Church in 
India is to make the dominant minority religious, and 
so Christianise the State, we cordially agree, but we 
fear he takes himself a little too seriously. There is 
no State Church in India, the Government chaplains 
are not a very potent body, the best employed of them being 
practically military officers, and the new Bishop will find on 
arrival that his influence is even more limited than that of a 
Bishop in an English diocese, We shall be curious, if he 
writes occasionally to the Times, as he promises, to see what 
his ideas are after four or five years of practical experience. 


The letter lately contributed by Mr. Rudyard Kipling to 
the New York World on the Imperialist policy of the United 
States is too good to be monopolised by one side of the 
Atlantic. “ Weare only,” he writes, “at the beginning of that 
era of good feeling between the two nations, Great Britain and 
the United States. When America sets her hand to administer 
with show of force races helpless in themselves for good 
government, when she creates roads, drains, schools, hospitals, 
and an elementary form of justice in countries where they do 
not now exist, using her-best men freely for the work, she will 
I fancy, find herself even better understood and appreciated 
by Great Britain than she is to-day. After a nation has pur- 
sued certain paths alone in the face of some slight misrepre- 
sentation, it is consoling to find another nation (which one 
can address without a dictionary) preparing to walk along 
the same lines to, I doubt not, the same ends.” In spite 
| of bis unflattering criticism on former occasions, Mr. Kipling 
speaks for England in the ear of America with more force 
and weight than any other English writer, and we are not 
| sorry that he should have chosen a “yellow” journal as the 
medium for such acommunication. Readers of a Jingo Press 
all the world over need to be reminded that empire has its 
duties as well as its rights. 





Mr. Albert B. Lloyd, a young Englishman who has recently 
the western province of Uganda, has 
| given to a representative of Reuter’s Agency a most remark- 
able account (published in the Times of Monday) of his 
adventures while traversing the great pigmy forest and among 
the cannibal tribes along the Aruwhimi. Mr. Lloyd was three 
| weeks in the great forest, in which it is often impossible to 


} 


_ read at noon, and the chief risk is that of falling trees, the 


| “deathlike stillness of the forest being continually broken by 


| reports like thunder as these giant trees fell crashing to the 


ground.” The pigmies, who were friendly but very timid, did 


not visit him until he came toa village in the heart of the 


into the hands of European Powers they cease to be profitable | forest. None of them exceeded 4 ft. in height, thongh they 


trading grounds for British merchay .. We are toid that we 
must fight to keep parts of China fro:a passing under the pro- 
tection of foreign Powers, because we can do much better 
trade in Chinese provinces controlled by natives than we 
can in provinces in the hands of Russia, Germany, or 
France. Now, as Sir Edward Clarke points out, during the 
last fifteen years China has been in the condition which we 
are told to regard as ideal, The door has been open and in 
the keeping of the natives. Yet in those fifteen years the 
trade bas not only not risen, but has sunk by millions a 
year. In truth, there is always less of an open door for 
trade in a country held by an uncivilised State than in one 
held by a European Power. The best thing, thinking merely 
of oversea trade, is to annex an uncivilised country ourselves. 
The next best thing is annexation by some other civilised 


' are sturdily built, The men have patriarchal beards, “their 





Power. The worst is the uncivilised status quo. Hence our 


eyes are constautly shifting, as m the case of monkeys,” and 
they would not stand still when being photographed. Mr. 
Lloyd was also greeted with perfect friendliness by the 
cannibal tribes along the Ituri and Aruwhimi, and created 
an immense sensation in one village by riding his bicycle ; 
‘thousands of men, women, and children turned out, dancing 
and yelling, to see what they described as a Huropean riding 
asnake.” Perhaps the pleasantest feature in the narrative 
is the statement that Mr. Lloyd, who was entirely unac- 
companied by Europeans until he reached the Belgian 
station of Basoko, met with no difficulty from the natives, 
and never had to resort to the use of arma. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 118}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


-—-—»——- 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


HE publication of the Madagascar despatches last 
Saturday is a very grave fact, for those despatches 
show that France violated an engagement deliberately 
made with us, and when she was specifically reminded of 
her pledges, gave no explanation of her conduct, but 
preserved a complete silence. When incidents of this kind 
happen between nations it is impossible to regard the 
situation but as one for grave anxiety. In certain 
quarters Lord Salisbury has been reproached for having 
thrown down another apple of discord. Even if France is 
very much in the wrong, why should he, it has been urged, 
choose the moment when France is smarting in regard 
to Fashoda to bring up what is after all a minor matter ? 
Considering that the Madagascar incident has waited 
since last July, why could it not wait a little longer? 
In our opinion those who argue thus, and blame Lord 
Salisbury for bringing our just cause of complaint in 
Madagascar to the front, are making a capital error,— 
granted, which of course must be granted, tbat they want 
to see our relations with France established on a really 
sound basis. We have, it seems to us, come to a point in 
our relations with France when it is necessary to arrive at 
a real and honest clearing up of all doubtful points. We 
cannot any longer afford to deal with each point as it 
arises, and in isolation from other points. Such a scheme 
of action does very well when, though two Powers have 
clashing interests, it is perfectly clear and perfectly well 
understood that both sides desire to keep on friendly 
terms. Under different circumstances the only safe plan 
is plainly and without reserve to raise all pending dis- 
putes together, and try to set one off against the other. 
For example, what would be the use of trying to settle the 
problem of the Upper Nile Valley when the day after that 
settlement it would be necessary to bring on the questions 
of Madagascar and of Newfoundland? We know what is 
the result of such piecemeal negotiations by the example 
of West Africa, Last spring, after a great deal of heated 
negotiation, we obtained a settlement of the Niger contro- 
versy. But that settlement did not in the least improve 
our relations with France, for while she was making it a 
French expedition was on its way to enter territory which 
we had most solemnly and specifically warned France could 
not be entered by her without an act being committed which 
we should regard as “ unfriendlv,”—ie., as constituting, 
if maintained, a casus belli. We did not, that is, by 
settling the Niger question in the least improve the 
situation, but left the French Government as willing as 
ever to injure us in Africa. That being so, it is clearly 
better that we should now raise every doubtful problem, 
and find out once and for all whether France means to 
live at peace with us. 


We shall not attempt here to suggest in detail 
how a general understanding might be arrived at. 
But it is clear that with goodwill on both sides there 
should be no insuperable difficulty in the matter of the 
Upper Nile, Madagascar, or Newfoundland,—the three 
chief points of contact between us and France. In the 
case of Madagascar we do not want to exaggerate the 
actual damage done to British interests. If we were given 
reasonable compensation we do not suppose that Lord 
Salisbury would refuse to agree to France applying to the 
island any fiscal policy she chose. But it must be 
clearly understood that we are not going to allow 
our clear and undoubted rights to be violated as 
France bas violated them. If France wishes to apply in 
Madagascar the fiscal policy which she applies in Havre 
or Marseilles, she must enter upon negotiations with 
England for the purpose,—asking us to give up com. 
mercial rights which France voluntarily agreed to recog- 
nise and respect. France has no more claim to ignore 
our rights in Madagascar than we have to ignore 
those which she possesses in Newfoundland. The fact 
that France should have first recognised, and then ignored, 
our rights in Madagascar is, indeed, a sign of how 
unfriendly her acts have been. As our readers know, 
we are not to be reckoned among those who think that 
we ought to forbid foreign Powers to annex barbarous 
territory unless they agree to act in accordance with our 








fiscal views, and give us the same trade rights which we 
enjoyed under native rule. That appears to us to be 
much too wide and arbitrary a demand. We prefer 
to treat each case on its merits, and incline to the 
principle that we should interfere as little as possible 
with the fiscal affairs of our neighbours. The case 
of Madagascar, however, is not one where the principle 
of letting France do what she will with her own can be 
applied offhand. Had France in the year 1890, when 
she assumed the protectorate, chosen simply to conquer 
and annex, and so to take the fullest responsibility, 
we do not think that we ought to, and, further, we do not 
think that we should, have gone to war to prevent her 
doing s0,—i.e., annexing, and doing what she would with 
her own. France, however, did not choose to burden 
herself with this responsibility, and to incur the difficulties 
which the passive hostility of our Government, and also 
of our traders, would no doubt have caused her. Accord- 
ingly, she only proclaimed a protectorate, and, in effect, 
took over and confirmed to us the trade rights we enjoyed 
with the natives. When France in 1895 decided to 
conquer and annex, she might again, had she liked to 
run the risks, have claimed to do what she would with 
her own. But she did not care to run the risks, and to 
see us proclaiming our neutrality, and so very greatly 
encouraging the natives. Accordingly, she again pur- 
chased our acquiescence by declaring that under the new 
régime our trade-rights would be respected. Now she 
repudiates her engagements, and treats our traders as if 
she had acquired the kind of free hand which she would 
have obtained had she boldly conquered Madagascar 
without making any engagements with any other Power. 
Here, then, we are not forcing our trade policy—the best 
policy for all parties, we fully acknowledge—as the 
Cobden Club appears to desire, upon an annexing Power, 
but doing a vwery different thing,—ze., holding France 
bound to engagements which she voluntarily entered into 
in her own interests. Clearly this is a case where France 
ought either to be held to her bond, or else made to give 
proper compensation if we allow her to repudiate her 
engagements. As we have said above, we cannot go into 
the details of a possible “all-round” agreement, but we 
trust that Lord Salisbury will try rather to bring in as 
many outstanding points as possible than to limit negotia- 
tions merely to the burning questions. For example, we 
should like to see the Egyptian and Tunisian questions— 
not forgetting Bizerta— introduced, and an understanding 
arrived at, if possible, as to the ultimate fate of Morocco. 


These matters, however, must necessarily remain abso- 
lutely in Lord Salisbury’s hands. Only one man un. 
fettered by external interference is likely to handle 
successfully a problem such as that which now confronts 
us. Fortunately, we have in Lord Salisbury a man 
fully equipped for the great task before him. Think 
for a moment of the unique position which he occupies. 
He is Prime Minister as well as Foreign Secretary, 
and also the most experienced and most respected diplo- 
matist in Europe,—no one even suspecting him or accusing 
him of being personally ambitious, arbitrary, or aggressive. 
He has next in an unusual degree the confidence of all his 
colleagues, and he has the support of the non-Jingo, 
as well as of the Jingo, elements in the Opposition, for 
no one regards him as a swashbuckler. Lastly, he has, 
and knows he has, physical force on his side. It would 
be idle to pretend that the French Fleet, good as it is, and 
gallant as are the men who man it, could stand up against 
our ships. The naval war must go in our favour, the 
French Navy being either destroyed or laid up. But on 
land we are not vulnerable to the attack of France. 
Therefore Lord Salisbury has the confidence which goes 
with the knowledge that, if it comes to war, it must be 
France that will suffer most. In the case of some men 
this knowledge would be dangerous. The ambitious man 
might be intoxicated by the thought of his power. The 
logical statesman might be tempted to hold too strongly 
that those who are in the weaker position will always give 
way to those in the stronger. Fortunately, Lord Salis- 
bury is neither ambitious nor a logic-monger, and will not 
allow the tremendous power he wields to demoralise him 
in the slightest degree. In truth, and England may be 
thankful for it, the man is worthy of his position. His 
is a wise and temperate nature, but not a weak one. He 
does not always care for the same things that his 
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countrymen care for, and sometimes values at very little 
what they esteem of the deepest moment. Hence he 
has been called weak and timid. But if, and when, he 
believes a matter to be vital, and so worth fighting 
for, he will not yield a hair’s-breadth. In the present 
situation he is eminently the man to be trusted. Depend 
upon it, his view of what is vital will be a sound one, 
and to that view he will adhere at all costs. We ask 
our countrymen, therefore, to trust Lord Salisbury, and 
to trust him in this matter implicitly and not half- 
heartedly. He will not fight France unless it is really 
necessary to maintain our rights by war, and unless 
there is no other way out. If he does net fight France, 
that is, if he finds a peaceful solution we may be sure 
that he will have done so without injuring our essential 
interests or sacrificing the honour and self-respect of the 


pation. 





THE NEWEST INCIDENT IN FRANCE. 


HE newest incident in France is one of the most 
disastrous kind. It renders it almost impossible 
that in future justice should be done under the Republic. 
It has for some weeks been evident that the Court of 
Cassation, the supreme Tribunal of France, was preparing 
by an exhaustive examination of documents and witnesses 
for an impartial judgment upon the question of Captain 
Dreyfus’s right under the laws to a revision of his 
sentence. It was rumoured, moreover, that this judg- 
ment would be in favour of the accused, at least as far as 
the illegality of his sentence was concerned, a rumour 
which was acceptable to a great many persons. It was 
pleasant to the grave men of probity who have all through 
asserted that in the end the superior Judges of France 
would in spite of all tenyptation and all terrorism do fear- 
less justice according to written law. It was pleasant to 
the Government, which believed that it could shelter itself 
from responsibility behind the ermine, and break the attack 
of its enemies by asserting that it was only carrying out the 
judgment of the highest Court. And it was pleasant to 
thousands upon thousands of average Frenchmen who 
are indifferent to the fate of Dreyfus, but who ever since 
the confession of Colonel Henry have doubted, like M. 
Hanotaux, whether the unhappy officer had not been the 
victim of a plot. It was, however, most unpleasant to 
that section of the War Office which has staled its future 
on proving Dreyfus guilty, to the majority of officers who 
cannot even yet believe that a Court-Martial can be un- 
just, and to the masses of excited Parisians and provincials 
who are beguiled into believing that the whole affair is a 
Jewish plot intended to break up the solidarité of the 
Army. A furious campaign, therefore, began against the 
Court of Cassation, which was accused in so many words 
of being “ Jewish,” corrupt, and full of savage prejudice 
against the “one security of our Fatherland.” The 
language employed surpassed anything in the literature 
of invective, indeed so far surpassed it that Englishmen 
refused to dignify it by that name, and called it demoniac 
drivel. The attack, however, fell a little dead. France 
had eaten of peppered tongue till it was a little sick of 
that diet. The Court of Cassation has nearly a hundred 
years of high repute behind it; even Frenchmen doubted 
if it was accessible to bribes; the Court itself moved on 
in dignified silence; and then—we had nearly written 
therefore—a new incident occurred. 


The President of the Civil Division of the Court was. 


M. de Beaurepaire, a man of great ambition, devouring 
egoism, and much astuteness, who had been pitchforked 
into the Court for real services to the Government in the 
Boulanger affair, and had been consequently boycotted, or 
at all events looked upon askance, by his colleagues. He 
had learned, as Frenchmen do when their amour propre 
1s wounded by continuous slights, to hate and suspect 
them, especially the President of the Criminal Division, 
M. Loew, a great lawyer, said to be of Jewish origin; and 
at last he saw a chance of making his spite effectual. The 
Court is practically trying Colonel Picquart as well as 
Dreyfus, and either thinks it expedient, or is inclined, to 
treat the former while a witness before it as a gentleman, 
The investigation is frightfully long, aud the Judges pro 
vided that during the recess the Colonel should be decently 
accommodated, should have something to eat, and even, 
it would appear from one incident, something refreshing 








to drink. The “ Reporter” of the Court, or as we should 
say, the Commissioner, taking his tone from the Judges, 
On one occasion even addressed the Colonel in private 
as “My dear Picquart.” M. de Beaurepaire, gathering 
these facts from the servants of the Court, who consider 
Colonel Picquart a traitor to the Army, was horrified, or 
as he prefers himself to phrase it, “ stabbed to the heart.” 
He suddenly resigned his important position, and poured 
out in letters and explanations—which it must have been 
difficult to print, the letter “I” is so predominant—a stream 
of charges against his colleagues, with his own deductions 
from them. The charges—our readers will hardly be- 
lieve us—we have given in their entirety, and the deduc- 
tions are these. The Court is given up to its own bad 
passions; it has lost all claim to public confidence ; it has 
taken a side; it is, in fact, composed of madmen, “ but, 
thank God, their judgment will not be ratified by public 
opinion.” “ For me,” says M. de Beaurepaire, “1 defended 
my beloved judicature by separating its cause from that 
of the misguided Judges who are bringing it to disgrace 
and ruin. I have seen these madmen plying their per- 
nicious work in contempt of the duty laid down for them 
by our law, letting passions loose by their own excess of 
passion, stabbing to right and left till not even the flag 
was safe from their blows, and civil war was hovering 
near. Then I, the comrade who knew all but tolerated 
much, I, who placed esprit de corps before everything, I 
turned away in anger. In those colleagues my conscience 
saw enemies, because it saw deserters. It was a fight for 
the honour of our robes, of the officers of the Army, of every- 
thing respectable. Ispoke unhesitatingly, and I spoke out 
loud, because in such a caseamiability will be akin to treason. 
I was grieved to bear witness against colleagues, but I did 
wy duty in thwarting their designs. IfI have spoilt them I 
shall have the double pleasure of sparing them remorse 
and being useful to my country.” 


We find it impossible to characterise such conduct 
and such language except in words from which the 
Spectator habitually refrains, and pass on to consider 
their effect. We cannot doubt that it will be most 
disastrous. M. de Beaurepaire is not addressing Philip 
sober, but Philip mad drunk with passion, with 
long-continued excitement, and with a sincere belief 
that he is a victim of atrocious treachery organised 
by a wealthy foreign caste. Already the resignation has 
so alarmed the Government that it has taken the inquiry 
out of the hands of M. Loew—originally, no doubt, an 
unlucky selection on account of his name—and has 
entrusted it to M. Mazeau, a Judge of character 
and distinction, who holds the highest judicial post 
in France, that of General President of all divisions 
of the Court. Already it has stirred up the Anti- 
Dreyfusard Members of the Chamber to threaten 
the dismissal of M. Lebret, Minister of Justice, and we 
cannot doubt that the great object of M. de Beaurepaire 
is also attained, and the verdict of the Court of Cassation 
is discredited by anticipation. No amount of argument, 
no weight of evidence, no history of the Court of Cassa- 
tion, will now convince the excited. masses of France that 
a verdict in favour of Dreyfus was not due either to 
corruption, or to hatred of the Army, or to that frenzy of 
anti-social passion of which the mob are just now accusing 
all wealthy or intellectual men in France. Let us not be 
unjust to Frenchmen. Even in England if a “Red 
Judge” broke away from his colleagues during a criminal 
trial, and declared that they had resolved, for private 
reasons, on the acquittal of a detested prisoner, it would 
be nearly impossible to convince the crowd when he was 
acquitted that he had been fairly tried. In France it will 
be quite impossible, and until the public frenzy cools 
down, popular justice, the justice which recognises innocence 
and guilt, and sweeps away the stains left by accusation, 
will cease to exist in France. There are no longer means 
of investigation. Nobody believes there that Ministers 
will be unmoved by political considerations. Nobody 
quite trusts the inferior Judges when a verdict involves 
the chance of promotion or the certainty of neglect. 
And now the one Tribunal in which men still had 
contidence, the great Court which ranked among the first 
Tribunals of the world, is declared by one of its own Judges 
to be so honeycombed with prejudice, so biassed by 
passion, so careless of evidence, that rather than be asso- 
ciated with such guilt he throws up a great position, 
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forfeits a pension almost due, and retires to his library to 
make in peace “revelations” which, as he believes, will 
shatter all the legal world around him. 

“* What,” asks the average Englishman, who finds in 
these incidents cause for stupefaction, “can be the matter 
with France? and what can be the end ofitall?” To 
the first question our answer must of necessity be some- 
what vague. We believe, but of course cannot prove, that 
France is exasperated almost beyond her own control with 
the failure to build up an army such as she desired, an 
army sure of victory and worthy of all honour; so exas- 
perated that she is ready to tear in pieces any one who 
reveals to herself proofs of her disappointment. She has 
paid for such an army, she has sacrificed her children 
for such an army, she fully believed that she had obtained 
such an army, and to tell her that it is not so, that there 
is rottenness at the very centre of her grand fabric, 
is more than she can bear, seems to her, indeed, like 
wilful insult. You may occasionally see a mother in that 
temper when her eldest hope has “gone wrong”; and 
France, with a man’s courage and a man’s energy, is after 
all a woman. To the second question, however, our 
answer, right or wrong, is at all events decided. If 
France is not to be shattered by a civil war, every man 
pointing a revolver at his neighbour’s head, this horrible 
imbroglio will end in some severe dictatorship, which, by 
enforcing silence for ten years, will compel all Frenchmen 
to reconsider themselves, and allow the institutions neces- 
sary to society to goon. The struggle with the Catholic 
League ended so; the wars of the Froade ended so; the 
Terror ended so; and as the history of a State has always, 
like the history of an individual, some sort of continuity, 
the Dreyfus war will end so also, The factions have risen, 
or fallen, to the temper in which, as they are Southerners, 
blood-letting would delight them. Men are talking in 
Paris of the chances of a St. Bartholomew, and grave 
individuals, by no means timid, will discuss the prospects of 
their own assassivation. Blows are exchanged in the 
Chamber, revolvers are produced in the street, no great 
meeting ends till the audience hear the steady tramp of 
riflemen,—there can be but one end to all that, and as the 
only strong institution left in France is the Army, we 
believe that the end will be military despotism. 





IS THERE TO BE A NEW ST. BARTHOLOMEW ? 


WE must refuse absolutely to believe that there is any 
real danger of a new St. Bartholomew in Paris in 
which the Jews primarily, and the Huguenots and Pro- 
testants in the second place, will be the victims of massacre. 
The notion is one which is quite unthinkable in a civilised 
country like France. Yet we are well aware that there are 
plenty of people in Paris at this moment who regard the 
danger as something more than possible. That they have 
some excuse for their opinion we do not deny, for the baser 
portion of the French Press has of late reeked with attacks 
on the Jews. Not only does M. Drumont in the Libre Parole, 
a paper which, we believe, circulates by the half-million daily, 
incite the mob to attack the Jews, but a number of other 
papers, some of which, we deeply regret to say, profess a 
religious complexion, hound on the mob to what is, in 
fact, massacre. No doubt Frenchmen are excitable and 
mean less by violent language than Englishmen. When 
they talk of it being necessary that blood should flow they 
do not always mean murder. At the same time, we can- 
not forget that history has always shown that in France 
vile words are often the precursors of vile deeds. Again, we 
must remember that the outbreak of violence against the 
Jews and the Protestants is not now merely an affair of 
‘“‘heady’”’ newspapers. Thereis a large Anti-Semitic litera- 
ture, which is apparently printed, published, and sold 
at what we should call here religious bookshops. In 
the Temps of December 4th last there is an article by 
M. Gaston Deschamps which shows that the delirium 
from which France is suffering is being shared by a 
section, at any rate, of the Roman Church, and that 
the men who ought, as Christians, to be doing all they 
can to allay the outbreak of cruelty and injustice, are 
actually fanning the flames. We do not, it is needless to 
say, blame the Roman Catholic Church as an institution 
for this. It merely shows that a portion of the French 
Roman Catholics have taken up what we do not hesitate to 
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We must add, also, that apparently the higher eccla 
siastical authorities as a whole have not cared, as they — 
ought to have cared, to take upon themselves the duty of — 
a crusade against the vile monster of Anti-Semitism. The 
Church has, in fact, missed a great opportunity for standing 
forth and showing France the duty of the followers of 
Christ when such questions are involved as those which 
arise over the threatened persecution of the Jews. 


M. Gaston Deschamps describes how he went from one 
vendor of pious works to another, and turned over the 
pamphlets which lay among the rosaries, the prayer-books, 
and the pious medals. In one shop he was offered the 
‘“‘Marseillaise anti-sémite,” dedicated to Joan of Arc. In thig 
work (according to M. Gaston Deschamps) occurs a prayer; 
**Q peuple de France, leve-toi avec Jeanne d’Arc. Les pro. 
testants eux aussi sont des traitres 4 la patrie Frangaise.” 
Another pamphlet from the same shop speaks of “the 
pack of Huguenots who are carrying on against the Army 
a dreadful vampaign,”—“Ces Huguenots ont sans doute 
la sensation des représailles que les attendant.” So this 
tirade goes on till at last we are told that “the day is 
coming near” when the country at the end of its patience 
will break the insupportable yoke under which it bends, 
and will seek, “aprés une juste vengeance dans un avenir 
réparateur, le réfuge et le salut.” As M. Gaston 
Deschamps says, “this is almost the tocsin of St. Ger. 
main,—l’Auxerrois.’” And he adds: “It was thus that 
certain theologians wrote on the eve of the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes,—the dawn of a day when a 
fratricidal proscription destroyed the staff of our 
armies and ruined for so long our foreign trade.” 
Yet another part of this same pamphlet says of 
Colonel Picquart, who is a Catholic of Lorraine:~ 
“Sur la religion du Colonel Picquart on n’est pas bien 
fixé; on a de bonnes raisons pour le croire d’origine 
israélite.” But we need not give any more extracts. It 
is clear, unless M, Gaston Deschamps has, which we 
cannot believe, garbled his extracts, that the writers of 
these works hold up Jews and Protestants not only to 
popular odium, but to popular vengeance. We have no 
doubt that in the writings of certain French secularists 
things as infamous, or even more infamous, have often 
been said against priests and Jesuits; but that wrong is 
no excuse, Of what avail is Christianity if the Christian 
is to be no better than his opponents?’ The way to get 
France back into the paths of Christianity is by preaching 
and teaching the religion of mercy and goodwill, not by 
floods of prejudice, suspicion, vengeance, cruelty, and hate, 
Before we leave the odious subject of these attacks on 
the Jews and Protestants, it is worth while to note what 
“Gyp” said to the correspondent of the Daily Mail after 
she had been cast in damages for a libel on M. Trarieux; 
—“ Gyp” had alleged that M. Trarieux had become a Pro- 
testant in order to make a rich marriage. Madame de 
Martel (“ Gyp”’) declared that she wished not merely to 
drive the Jews out of society, but out of France, and this 
she regards as not impossible. After declaring that the 
Jews are at the bottom of the alleged Dreyfus Syndicate, 
she goes on :—“ In all this the Jews, who are the prime 
movers of disorder, will get the worst of it. They do not 
realise their danger. If the social revolution comes they 
will be the first to be swept away. Even now if an attack 
were to be made on the house of any prominent Jew, or if 
an affray were to take place in the street, and some one 
were to be killed, then it would be impossible to prevent 
the matter from going further.” This, of course, must 
mean that if only an attack is begun upon this or that un- 
popular Jew, it will end in a general massacre. Neverthe- 
less we do not believe that ‘“‘Gyp” is a true prophet. 
There is danger, no doubt, but the more clearly it is realised 
the more anxious will be not only the Jews, but all who 
dislike disorder and anarchy, to see the State and 
the Army in the hands of a strong man. Hence, in 
our opinion, there will not be a new St. Bartholomew, 
but rather a dictatorship in order to avoid it. We regret 
greatly that this should be the alternative, for we believe 
a liberal Republic the best government for France. Our 
regrets, however, cannot alter the facts, and the leading fact 
of the present situation is that one after another all the 
chief influences in France are setting in the direction of 
the overthrow of the Republic, and the substitution of a 
dictatorship,—probably in the hands of a member of the 








describe as a wicked and absolutely un-Christian attitude. 
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Even in a case like that of an Anti-Semitic movement, 
which by its cruelty and wantonness causes a sort of horror 
naturalis, it is as well to try to see the case of the other 
side, and not to assume that there can be no defence. Why 
do so many Frenchmen hate the Jews ? How is it possible 
that newspapers can be read that gloat over the prospect 
of Jewish corpses choking the sewers? Whatisit that has 
caused this outbreak of barbarous ferocity in a civilised 
pation? These are questions easier to ask than to 
answer. No doubt the Jews have come to the top in 
many professions,—but then that can only be because the 
Jews have services to sell which Frenchmen as a whole 
consider worth buying. The Jews cannot give a man a 
great practice as a doctor or as an engineer. He gets 
his wealth by obliging Christians in some form or other. 
It is said, too, that it is naturally maddening to French- 
men to see so many great official posts held by Jews,—at 
one time we are told half the Prefects in France were 
Jews. Butsurely the remedy for such a state of things 
is not to persecute Jews and to talk about the necessity 
for bloodshed to redress a great wrong, but to put such 
pressure upon the Government that they will not appoint 
any more Jews. Again, it is said that the Jews are 
very rich, which is no doubt true; but that is hardly a 
reason for attacking them, unless the assailants are 
Socialists. Lastly, it is often urged that the Jews are too 
insolent to be borne, and that their overbearing ways are 
intolerable. But even granted that this is so, how can 
any one seriously regard it as an excuse for an Anti- 
Semite crusade of the kind that is going on in France? 
No one can pretend that Jews in France have proved bad 
citizens in any real sense. They have not shirked service 
in the Army. They have not avoided paying taxes. They 
have not attempted to undermine any of the institutions 
of the country. They have not as a class dealt any blows 
against public morality or public order. The Jew as a 
tule is a good son, a good father, a good husband, and a 
good patriot,—z.e., a man willing to stand or fall by the 
country in which he happens to be a citizen. As far, then, 
as we can see, the Jew is persecuted in France simply 
because he is supposed to be a disagreeable person,— 
because, in fact, he is Dr. Fell to most Frenchmen. 
He is not hated, as in Eastern Europe, because he 
is a small moneylender, or because he has come, 
largely owing to persecution, to practise certain bad 
trades, but simply and solely because he is a Jew,—and 
80 a person about whom it is always safe to believe the 
worst. With such a prejudice it is of course useless to 
argue, but it is impossible not to take the Anti-Semitic 
feeling in France into account when one is gauging the 
condition of that country and her prospects as a nation. 
We are quite aware that all France is not Anti-Semite, 
and that, indeed, the majority of Frenchmen have no wish 
to avenge themselves on Jews and Protestants, Unfortu- 
nately, however, there does exist a large section who take 
seriously, and sympathise with, the attacks on the 
Dreyfusards, the Semites, and the Huguenots. As long 
as that section exists, and it is possible for men to talk of 
a new St. Bartholomew, how can we look upon the state 
of France without alarm and regret ? 





THE AMERICAN DEBATE ON EXPANSION. 


W* have no belief whatever in the opposition which 

is revealing itself in Washington to the annexa- 
tion of the Philippines. All the Times’ correspondents, 
who evidently do not like the project, give every import- 
ance to speeches against it, and to the stories, or rather 
rumours, about local resistance which are spread in America 
and Europe by allies of Aguinaldo. The policy of 
America when once defined is not likely to be deflected 
by the resistance of semi-civilised coloured men, who have 
not a notion of the irresistible strength they are contend- 
ing against, and one terrible defeat will probably convince 
the Tagals that their leaders have deceived them. With 
the American fleet in movement the islanders are split up 
into minute sections, the cities are all on the coast exposed 
to the fire of the shipping, and as to guerilla war, why 
bas it never been successful in driving out the Spaniards ? 
The Americans will pacify the dominant caste, the Tagals, 
as soon as they have organised native regiments; they 
have already the support of the Papacy, trembling for 
ite great possessions ; and the Spaniards left in the islands 








having elected to join the civilised side, will at once supply 
any lack of local knowledge. The real contest will be 
in Washington, and it will not be very fierce there. 
America has always parties, and Americans let nothing 
pass without loud speeches, which they often enjoy as other 
peoples enjoy music—you may see the same phenomenon 
m Ireland—but the parties on this occasion are not 
equal. The Democrats have split, “ Boss” Croker, who 
knows his men, having become as violent for expansion 
as Mr. Cleveland is violent in opposition to it; while the 
Republicans of New England, who from tradition distrust 
the new policy, are overwhelmed by the multitudes of the 
West, who really govern the Union, and who see in 
expansion chances of unhoped-for adventure, excitement, 
and gain. Ina recent census of newspapers throughout 
the Union it was found that two-thirds were for a forward 
policy, and we question, if a popular vote were taken on 
the single question, whether even that proportion would 
represent the majority. The orators of the Opposition 
reveal, indeed, in their speeches an inner consciousness of 
unpopularity. They do not venture to say frankly that 
the Treaty of Peace should be rejected and the Philip- 
pines surrendered to Spain, nor do they repeat their first 
argument, that Americans cannot be trusted to civilise 
half-blood Malays, but fall back upon the abstract rights 
of man as defined in the Constitution. The only just 
basis of government, says Senator Hoar, who probably 
whips his children when they are naughty, is “the 
consent of the governed.” That argument sounds beau- 
tiful; but it is hardly likely to convince Americans, 
who expended a million lives and six hundred millions 
sterling in compelling the Southerners to accept a govern- 
ment against which they had rebelled; who refuse all 
political rights to their home-grown Indians, the original 
proprietors of the soil; and who, after granting the vote 
to negroes, suffered it to be rendered valueless by terrorism. 
Just imagine a Louisianian Representative talking about 
“consent” after reading of the military occupation by 
which his State, just after its purchase from Napoleon, 
was reduced to order, or a Floridan Senator familiar with 
the history of the savage war which suppressed the 
Seminoles. Are the Americans, perhaps, going to give up 
‘Texas or hand over California to the Mexicans with an 
apology and a few millions in compensation? All that 
talk ends in words. If Americans can constitutionally 
govern dark races within the Union without conceding to 
them political powers, so they can govern them in distant 
possessions, and the single thing for them to consider is 
whether in so governing them they are doing good and 
not evil. We maintain that they are doing good, that 
the dark races both of Asia and Africa need a century or 
two of discipline before their full powers can reveal 
themselves, and that there are races which can enforce 
this discipline without tyranny and with a perceptible re- 
duction of the great sum of human misery. We believe the 
Americans to be one of these, and that fifty years hence 
under their control the Filipinos, who now retain so many 
savage instincts, will be orderly, law-abiding persons like 
our own Hindoos, with a taste for acquiring money, and 
the foible of believing that rhetoric is an admirable sub- 
stitute alike for thought and action. Like Arabs and 
Malays, they are born with the literary predispositions ; 
and as they will speak either Spanish or American, their 
forms of expression are pretty sure to be a little “ high- 
falutin.’” 


We write these arguments because our business is to 
discuss; but at heart we doubt whether the great move- 
ments of humanity are ever much affected by discussion. 
Nobody, we may safely assert, ever argued the white 
barbarians into the conquest of the Roman Empire, or 
the Arabs into the strange outpouring which submerged 
Western Asia and North Africa, or the Spaniards into 
that colonisation of South America which even now is 
only half explained, or Europeans into that mighty 
stream of emigration which has changed most of the 
conditions of the world and probably all its future. Most 
certainly nobody argued the English into the conquest of 
India, for there are reams of despatches peremptorily for- 
bidding and censuring almost every step in the process. 
The great races, when the hour of opportunity arrives, 
expand greatly,—that is all we really know; and what, 
when the momentum is on them, they have to care about 
is to see that their action, for which they are only half 
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respensible, benefits the world. As yet the signs in 
America are, we think, decidedly favourable. It is good 
that Americans should be gravely discussing whether they 
are right or wrong in conquering, instead of throwing 
their caps up inecstasies of delight at their own greatness 
and glory, as so many nations would. It is better still 
that they are free from-the blood-thirst, and ready even to 
incur the charge of weakness—as they have been doing at 
Tloilo—if only they see a chance of securing peaceful 
submission. And it is best of all that, departing from 
American precedents, they have left all substantial power, 
both in Cuba and the Philippines, to oflicers of the mili- 
tary and naval services,—that is, to trained and edu- 
cated men, who will obey orders, who know how to 
secure obedience, and who can be shot for misbehaviour. 
It will be necessary by and by to create a Colonial Civil 
Service composed of men willing to pass the whole 
maturity of their lives within the tropics, but until that 
service is created the fighting services offer the best 
reservoir of agency. The grand danger was of a rush of 
applicants for posts by men without experience, with few 
scruples, and with strong hopes of making a fortune in a 
few years’ time. That danger, which so nearly wrecked us 
in India, has been for the present, happily, averted, and it 
will, we hope, be prevented for the future by the establish- 
ment of a strong Civil Service, with a direct pecuniary 
interest in keeping adventurers out. 

We are asked why the Washington Government draw 
such a strong distinction between their administration in 
Cuba and their administration in the Philippines. The 
former is declared to be a temporary military occupation, 
while the latter is described as a permanent governmens 
to be maintained at least until the natives can establish a 
civilised and orderly admiuistration for themselves, say in 
A.D. 2400. We imagine that the difference is a per- 
fectly honest one. The American statesmen, who are 
aware of the terrible decline in the population of Cuba 
consequent on the Civil War, believe, we are assured, that 
a considerable immigration will take place, that the 
immigrants, whether American, Italian, or Spanish in 
origin, will be penetrated with American feeling and ac- 
quainted with American modes of action, and that it will 
consequently be possible in a very few years to admit the 
island, probably as two States, into the Union. As 
America and Spain can hardly be at war for the second 
time, there being nothing left to fight about, there would be 
no fear for the loyalty of the population, which, again, 
will be accustomed to look to Washington as their capital, 
and the United States as the place where they must 
acquire education and seek careers. It is hoped, in fact, 
at no great distance of time, to fuse Cuba with the Union, 
and thus terminate all questions about the expediency 
or morality of separate jurisdiction. Whether the hope 
is too sanguine must be decided by experience, but it is at 
least a kindly one, and one inconsistent with any torm of 
tyranny,—except, indeed, the tyranny of Trusts which 
are already forming, we regret to see, to monopolise 
sugar and tobacco. For the present, if Cubans will be 
quiet they will be governed as leniently as the district 
of Columbia, and by precisely the same authority. The 
Americans, on the other hand, have no intention of 
admitting the Philippines into the Union on any terms, 
and hence the dependency and the colony will from the 
first be differently governed. As to the still more diffi- 
cult question whether, if Cuba voted herself free and in- 
dependent, the Union would give effect to the vote, opinions 
will probably be violently different. Americans may do 
it, for an English House of Commons in our own time 
voted Home-rule for Ireland; but we should ourselves 
say that the one event was about as probable as the other, 
and that if Cuba were once admitted into the Union, the 
great precedent of the War of 1861-64 would be very 
strictly followed. It is not easy for any community, how- 
ever large, to consider a vote of secession from itself as 
anything but an unfriendly act. 





INDUSTRIAL WAR. 


NDUSTRIAL war seems to us very like international 
war. Nobody that we kuow of denies that both of 
them cause great loss to mankind, inflict great misery, 
and scem to the philosophic mind usually irrational. And 
very few deny that the State itself,as happened during 





the recent strike of engineers, may be seriously impeded, 
or even placed in danger, by the sudden outbreak of an 
industrial conflict in certain trades. If American 
engineers had chosen that moment for striking, Spain 
might have beaten the United States. What has to be 
discussed in both cases is not the evil produced by this 
method of settling quarrels, for that is admitted on all 
hands, but whether, firstly, this method can be abandoned 
without introducing evils greater still, and secondly, 
whether there is any alternative which will work. We 
confess to a certain scepticism upon both points. We 
feel very doubtful whether nations, in the permanent 
absence of war, would develop the strength of character 
essential to keep them alive for generations, whether, in 
fact, they would not suffer as the Chinese have suffered, 
all the manlier qualities being superseded by a develop. 
ment of spiteful trickery, with malignant dislike of every- 
thing foreign, and personal gain, even at the price of 
self-respect, becoming the one object of ambition. It is 
the fear of war which keeps nations in a measure just and 
reasonable and modest. What would Frenchmen in their 
present temper care when dealing with British rights in 
Madagascar about the possible future verdict of a 
Tribunal of Arbitration which could not bring home 
to them any kind of repentance, or any fear of repeat. 
ing their conduct when opportunity offered? In 
the same way, a strike, with the loss and misery it 
inflicts, compels masters and men to be more reasonable, 
shows them how closely they are bound together, and 
teaches them never to quarrel unless they have the 
gravest reason, above all, never to quarrel, as men do 
when they go to law on trifles, with the teeling that they 
may persuade the jury, and that if they cannot, the worst 
that can happen to them is a measurable decrease in their 
corporation fund. The industrial war, bad as it is, 
educates, develops in the masters the sense that they 
must be considerate about wages; and in the men the 
kind of spirit which we see in the cotton trade, in which 
already the ultimate goal, that the same persons shall be 
masters and men, is coming within sight. The misery in- 
flicted by.a strike is very great, and falling as it does on 
househelds as well as individuals, excites strong feelings 
of compassion ; but are we quite sure that the resort to 
science to which it drives the masters is inimical to pro- 
gress, or that the households do not learn in their suffering 
what economy really means, and what persistent thrift 
can do for them? Is all the teaching of suffering value- 
less, or do those who desire universal industrial peace 
really believe that this world, with the perpetual increase 
in the number of mouths to be fed, its incurable passions, 
aud its strange liability to all forms of unreason, is 
intended to be a happy place? We believe that occa- 
sional bursts of effort, occasional appeals to the power of 
endurance, occasional recognitions that there are “musts” 
in the scheme of things, with sanctions bebind them in 
the way of pain, benefit all men, employers and artisans 
just as much as any others. 


They certainly benefit people much more than the few 
remedies that would be practical. It is, of course, 
possible to prevent war by abolishing national indepen. 
dence. I"ederated Eurepe could, we dare say, after a 
good deal of slaughter, compel any single State to remaiu 
at peace; could, for example, for ever break the French 
hope of recovering Alsace-Lorraine, or bid German and 
Slav in Austria hate each other without fighting; but if 
it did, how much of nationality and all that it involves— 
patriotism, for example—would afterwards remain? The 
nations would be “ pooled,” cosmopolitanism would be 
the only political virtue, aud the peoples, whether 
happier or not, would become very lke diplomatists, 
who are scarcely ideal human beings; fcr the ex 
tinction of war would not extinguish either hate or 
greed or separateness as to ideals, while it would 
greatly increase the value, and therefore the preva- 
lence, of trickery. The Latin races, for example, would 
win in every struggle with the North. The industrial 
war, we freely concede to the Bishop of Hereford and Mr. 
Reeves, can only be put down in the same way, that is, by 
wn irresistible outside force. At some point or other in 
the contest the law must step in and dictate to bota 
parties terms. That means that capitalists are not to use 
their money as they please, but are to use it as a Court 
chooses, and that workers are not to settle their own wages, 
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but to take what the Court allows. Both are to cease to 
be free, and both are by degrees to become the agents of 
the State, which will tell them what to invest in, and 
what to avoid, how much profit is for masters “ legiti- 
mate,” what wages men may reasonably ask, and what 
kind of work, what length of work, and what energy of 
work they are to give in return, The men need never 
please the master, for he would on all serious points be 
pound by an order of Court; the master need never con- 
ciliate the men, for they would be compelled by fine 
and imprisonment to obey all reasonable orders. 
What sort of England would that system produce? 
We can tell, we think, pretty nearly what in 
two generations would be the effect of the system 
An immense number of capitalists would avoid trade, 
refusing to place their independence, their individual 
views as to the organisation of society, and their futures 
at the disposal of Courts of Justice supported by powers 
of repeated, and as the plausible Agent for New Zealand 
himself acknowledges, endless, fines. ‘Those who still 
loved business, or hoped for rewards rather larger than 
appeared reasonable to a Court appointed in the long 
run by the men’s votes, would transfer their energy to 
Asia, where for a third of English wages they can obtain 
limitless supplies of labourers who in every respect 
except energy are as competent as their English rivals. 
The men, on the other hand, if the laws applied only to 
corporate labour, would resume the individualism which, 


however dangerous, at least left them free men, or failing | 


that, would drift away to other lands, as they once drifted 
away from the oppression of the guilds in the manu- 
facturing cities of Belgium. Meanwhile the “ manage- 
ment” of industry would be the great preoccupation of 
oliticians, as it is pretty evident from Mr. Reeves’s 
loses that it already is in New Zealand. Govern- 
ments would be overthrown because they had appointed 
Industrial Judges of too harsh a temper or of Socialist 
leanings, and ail higher subjects of thought would be 
postponed to the grand question whether another three 
halfpence an hour ought not “ rightfully” to have been 
awarded to some representative corporation of the trades. 
Is that the Eugiaud that we are ail wishing to see? For 
ourselves, we believe that the principle which has made 
our country what it is, is freedom; and that if the right 
to sell or buy work by agreement of buyer and seller is 
done away with, freedom is done away withtoo. The new 
society may prove endurable, but it will not preserve its 
energy or its hopefulness, and will not, as we believe, 
escape the universal law that corn cannot be obtained 
except at the price of unpleasant and steadily continued 
labour. Pain is part of the permanent destiny of man- 
kind, and all these dodges for avoiding it will only change 
the kind. 





MODERN CITY LIFE. 


i ty is becoming every day more widely felt that some 
large efforts must be made to abate the evils that 
result from our town life. 
London and Chicago ought to exist at all is a point that 
may well be argued; but we are here dealing with facts 
as they are. Our chief hope for the future is that water 
and electric motor-power will probably be substituted for 
steam, with the twofold resuit that the ugliness inseparable 
from steam industry may be eliminated, and that the 
tendency to enormous human aggregations may be 
arrested, and that population, whether it continues to 
grow or whether it remains stationary, may at least be 
more equally distributed. We quite admit tbat, short of 
this great change, all measures to be taken can only be 
regarded as mere palliatives ; but unless our town popula. 
tion is to degenerate in a serious way, some speedy 
palliatives there must be. Our design is to show in what 
directuons the various reforms are most urgently needed. 
The first change we require is structural. English 
towns are mostly of an antique type, even when they are 
practically new. We can recall two or three industrial 
towns, such as Barrow, which are laid out on a modern 
and adequate scale; but, as a whole, narrow streets are 
the rule. These were well enough under medieval con- 
ditions, but they are singuiarly ill-fitted for the needs of 
modern life. Yet in such places as Sheffield, Leeds, 


dingy lanes, some of them congested with traffic, all of 
them with a vitiated atmosphere, where influenza and 
tuberculosis find their victims with a fatal ease. We do 
not say that every English town should be like Washing- 
ton, a “city of magnificent distances ” with avenues 150 ft. 
wide; for, though we fully believe in such a plan, we 
know its adoption is impossible in England. But if 
we take the figures contained in Dr. Poore’s “ Rural 
Hygiene,” we might well insist that they should form the 
standard of cubic feet of air for every human being to which 
our local authorities should work up. Large structural 
alterations would not only improve the appearance of our 
large towns—a change in itself desirable enough, heaven 
knows—but it would lower our city death-rate, and, what 
is still more important, elevate our health-rate, and make 
life more worth living for millions of our working popula- 
tion. Happily, no destruction of beautiful old buildings 
is involved in such chavges, for these buildings are con- 
tained usually in such non-industrial centres as York, 
Oxford, Shrewsbury; our industrial towns are usually 
innocent of any autique beauty. They are towns made 
purely for industrial convenience, and we éan cut and 
carve them for the sake of those who live in them without 
the sacrifice of art. It is one of the titles to fame of the 
Emperor Trajan that he decided what should be the pro- 
portion of height in buildings to space in streets in 
ancient Rome; and what he did by the exercise of autho- 
rity for the health of the Roman citizen should be done 
by our self-governing municipalities for the modern 
English toiler condewned to spend his life, not in a 
magnificent city like Rome, but in a very dreary and 
commonplace town at best, and at worst, alas! too often a 
very hotbed of physical and moral ailments. 

Along with the widening of streets and the due propor- 
tion between height and width, goes the adequate pro- 
vision of open spaces, parks, and gardens. Thanks more 
to private generusity than to public foresight, many of 
our towns contain some excellent parks and _ spaces. 
London is far better provided than most of the large in- 
dustrial towns, and, indeed, in some parts of London 
there is nothing whatever to complain of. Towns like 
Bristol and Svuthampton have immense stretches of 
beautiful natural common, Oxford and Cambridge have 
their beautiful College meadows, courts, and gardens, York 
aud Chester have their unique walks around the old walls. 
But, speaking generally, our large towns are deficient, 
woefully deficient, in fresh air blowing over free spaces 
amid refreshing verdure. Not a single Continental city, 
however narrow the central streets, which are maintained 
as relics of its past, but provides charming nooks of 
greenery where the bees hum amid the flowers and the 
breezes sigh amid the trees, and the tired man on the 
rustic bench can forget his cares for a moment and 
breathe air purer at least than that which reaches his 
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Birmingham, Salford, the maiority of the streets are mere | That the smoke nuisance can be dealt with has been 


but Nature helps us often to grow more in these idle 
hours than in days of crowded bustle and industry. Now 
most of our large towns are not remarkable for such 
spaces, and it is high time that every available plot which 
falls vacant and is suitable for the purpose should be 
acquired by our municipalities as a necessary lung for 
the big town. Our numerous rich men who have made 
their fortunes out of the large industrial towns might 
well spend a part of those fortunes on buying up such 
spaces, and so earn the blessing of posterity. 

The next question is that of the prevention of smoke. 
Indeed, this is possibly the very first question of all for 
England, which is becoming the smokiest, dirtiest country 
en the planet. Even such parks as there are in 
our big industrial towns are spoiled by smoke. Put your 
hand on the leaf of a tree or the border of a flower-bed, 
aud it is blackened with the dirt. There has always been 
present to the mind of the writer a sense of dreariness 
when walking in the parks of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Bradford, Blackburn, and other places, due almost solely 
to the murky atmosphere and the knowledge that every 
natural object was dirty with the foul smoke. If the 
effect of smoke on natural objects is pernicious, stiil 
worse is its effect on the normal man, though one does 
hear occasionally of alleged benefits derived by people 
from the sulphurous fumes of the Underground Railway. 
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proved by the experience of such a great firm as that of 
Brunner, Mond, and Co., where the smoke is not only 
consumed, buat a profit is made out of the economy of 
what was formerly a waste product. We do not think 
any more law is needed on the matter; enough law exists 
if it were only rigidly enforced. But the influence exerted 
by many large firms in industrial towns has hitherto been 
directed against enforcement, and the appearance on most 
days of places like Leeds and Oldham is horrible and 
depressing in the extreme, while their unbealthiness is 
plain to every one who knows that the human organism 
needs fresh air and suulight if it is to resist disease. In 
London the smoke problem arises more from the presence 
of hundreds of thousands of kitchen chimneys than from 
big mills and factories, and here some form of co-opera- 
tive or associated kitchens would seem to be among the 
reforms most urgently needed. 


The question of cheap and rapid transit is connected 
intimately with the big city problem, especially as it 
affects that contact of children with Nature which is so 
vital, If it is essential that children should be born and 
brought up in towns, it is no less essential that a con- 
siderable part of their lives should be spent in the 
fresh air, amid greenery and the songs of birds. 
The city arab who never saw a cow in a green 
meadow, or heard the song of the lark as it svared 
into the blue, is the most dreadful product and portent 
of our civilisation. We do not see why, in large cities, 
Board-schools should not be built, where possible, in 
adjoining country districts, where the land can be bought 
cheaply. Suburban trains which bring business men into 
town in the morning and return empty could be utilised 
for taking children out to the schools in the country at 
very low or nominal season rates, and bringing them back 
in the afternoon before the business men return. Either 
this must be or we must confine our towns purely to 
mills, shops, and warehouses, and build up large out- 
lying zones of healthy dwellings for the people, sur- 
rounded by trees and ample spaces, such as the late Mr. 
Pullman built for his workpeople. In either case, tho 
provision for speedy transit, especially by electric trac- 
tion, becomes a question of the first magnitude. We 
are on the threshold of the twentieth century, and we 
can no longer act as though we were at the beginning 
of the nineteeenth. The industrial revolution of our 
time demands a corresponding revolution in our treat- 
ment of the urgent physical problems of life. 








THE PLACE OF MAN IN THE UNIVERSE. 

N his lecture of Saturday at the Royal Institntion, Sir 
Robert Ball, lately Astronomer- Royal in Ireland, 

and a man with a singular capacity for “ popularising” 
science without. debasing it, stated that we now knew the 
existence of thirty millions of stars or suns, many of them 
much more magnificent than the one which gives light to our 
system. The majority of them are not visible to the eye, or 
even recognisable by the telescope, but sensitised photo- 
graphic plates—which are for this purpose eyes that can 
stare unwinking for hours at a time—have revealed their 
existence beyond all doubt or question, though most of them 
are almost inconceivably distant, thousands or tens of thon- 
sands of times as far off as our sun. A telegraphic message, 
for example, which would reach the sun in eight minutes, 
would not reach some of these stars in eighteen hundred 
years. The human mind, of course, does not really conceive 
such distances, though they can be expressed in formula 
which the human mind has devised, and the bewildering 
statement is from one point of view singularly depressing. 
It reduces so greatly the probable importance of man in the 
universe. It is most improbable, almost impossible, that 
these great centres of light should have been created to light 
up nothing, and as they are far too distant to be of use to us 
we may fairly accept the hypothesis that each one has a 
system of planets round it like our own. Taking an average 
of only ten planets to each san, that hypothesis indicates the 
existence within the narrow range to which human observa- 
tion is still confined of at least three hundred millions of 
separate worlds, many of them doubtless of gigantic size, and 
itis nearly inconceivable that those worlds can be wholly 
devoid of living and sentient beings aponthem. Granting the 





to us impussible hypothesis that the final cause of the universe 
is accident, a fortuitous concourse of self-existent atoms, still 
the accident which produced thinking beings upon this little 
and inferior world must have frequently repeated itself; while 
if, as we hold, there is a sentient Creator, it is difficult to 
believe, without a revelation to that effeet, that he hus wasted 
such glorious creative power upon mere masses of insensible 
matter. God cannot love gases. The high probability, at 
least, is that there are millions of worlds—for, after all, what 
the sensitised paper sees must be but an infinitesimal fraction 
of the whole—oceupied by sentient beings, probably mortal 
in our sense, as all matter must decay, certainly finite; and 
then what is the relative position of mankind? If he dies at 
death, man is a member of a weak tribe of animals with 
inferior physical powers, with keen brains but very poor 
natures, with a very short life, and so insignificant in numbers 
that it- seems at first sight possible—we write with all 
reverence—that he might be forgotten even by God. We 
know, or think we know, from Revelation that he is not for- 
gotten; but there is no natural reason why he should not be, 
in the sense that any one of the smaller forest tribes of 
Africa may be forgotten by the most learned of geographers 
or most benevolent of philanthropists, We can conceive no 
thought more depressing than this of the contemptible in- 
significance, the almost invisibility, of man among the 
myriads of sentient creatures of whom he knows, and while 
he remains here will continue to know, absolutely nothing. 
His fate is the fate of an animalcule such as science suspects 
to exist, below detection or observation by the most searching 
microscope. How an unbeliever can be grateful to the 
astronomer we cannot imagine, any more than we can 
imagine how men who see in mankind only superior 
animals, can conceive of humanity as a worthy object of 
worship. We had rather worship the sun, or Space, which 
at least is grand in this, that it contains all that exists, 


It is only by believing that the human being has a spirit, 
and that it continues to exist after death, that man can in any 
degree regain his importance in the scheme of things. Even 
then he is but one among many myriads of competitors, and 
in no way the centre or flower, as he now thinks himself, of 
creation; but still he may be an important being, lasting for 
countless ages, capable through those ages of perpetaal addi- 
tions to his powers, and of becoming through all that time of 
more use in the work of the universe. He is, from the 
astronomer’s point of view, of sufficiently little use now, 
for he only cultivates, and in cultivating uses up, a single 
grain of sand, We know nothing about it, of course, except 
that man exists after death, which we hold to be proved at 
once by Revelation and by the perpetually repeated experience 
of a few persons to whom it has been given to see dimly and 
for a few moments beyond the veil which seems to the 
majority to drop at death and to be so impenetrable; but it 
is diflicult to believe that anything created—and the spirit is 
as much created as the body—can remain stationary in con- 
dition, as even inanimate matter does not do. Why should it 
when there must be so much, not only to know, but to do, in 
this illimitable universe? The popular notion that man, 
once escaped from the confinement of the body, does nothing 
except sit on a cloud and sing psalms to the glory of 
a God whose glory is so perfect without him that 
he was content when man was not in being, rests upon no 
evidence, whether of reason or Revelation, and seems to us 
derived either from man’s long experience of overtoil and 
misery, and his enjoyment, therefore, of their absence, or 
from the inherent Asiatic dislike of exertion. Why should 
we not work for ever as well as now? Jf man can live 
again, and grow in that new life, and exert himself to 
carry out the always hidden, but necessarily magnificent, 
purpose of the Creator, then, indeed, his existence may 
have some importance, and the insignificance of his place 
of origin be forgotten. For be has an inherent quality 
which does not belong, so far as the mind can see what 
must always remain partially dark, even to the Divine, 
he is capable of effort, and in the effort and through the 
effort not only of growing greater than before, but of 
adding force to an inanimate thing like his own body. 
What if that power of effort should be slowly aggrandised 
until man, now a little higher than the monkey, became a 
really great being? There is a field for hope in that 
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speculation which is limitless, and, dreamy as it seems, it 
is at least more reasonable, if the existence of spirit is 
conceded, than the popular belief upon the subject,—that 
singular compound of reverence, laziness, and intense de- 
light at the prospect of escape from all the miseries 
inherently connected with this present life. Some day or 
other the great teachers of theology will, we believe, take 
up this subject with enthusiasm and with powers to 
which, of course, we cannot pretend, They have grown 
out of the crude notions of heaven and hell as the 
place of harps and the place of fire, but they have not yet 
replaced them by any definite teaching. By and by they will, 
we think, see that in falling into their present vagueness they 
have thrown aside their strongest weapon for the conversion 
of the world, and will once more examine and state strongly 
the little that Revelation teaches on the subject—it is not 
nothing—and the little more that can be deduced from 
admitted facts by human reason, and then tell us in clear 
words what they think. When they do, they will be startled 
to find how strongly human interest in their teaching has 
revived, how fierce will be the controversy as to the accuracy 
of every sentence they nutter. They tell us enough of the 
Whence, but are too cautious about the Whither. 





SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN. 


T is a small, insignificant corner numbering some fifty 
houses, thatched cottages most of them, that, bent with 

age, battered by the sweeping south-west gales, straggle in 
loose order towards the stream like a file of ungainly ducks. 
In summer, before the sickle has touched the ripened grain, 
the village, with its clustering orchards aud lush green 
meadows, looks like an emerald set in gold; around it 
stretches on every side a sea of yellow corn, studded here 
and there with patches of woodland that rise dark and 
motionless above the quivering, undulating waves. A delicate 
blue haze veils the landscape, over which a slumberous still- 
ness broods; the song of the lark growing fainter and more 
faint as he soars upward into the clear heavens; the corn- 
orake’s harsh cry; the rustle of the slender stalks that bend 
beneath the wind’s light caress,—the silence is broken 
by such sounds as these, or by the subdued whistle 
of the distant locomotive, which, with its suggestion of 
a world of toiling cities and crowded marts, serves but to 
enhance the idyllic repose of this remote corner. If this 
impression of aloofness be thus apparent in summer, it is 
doubly so in winter, when the trees, stripped of their glory, 
stretch gaunt, appealing arms to the leaden sky. For a brief 
moment the sun flushes the bare brown fields with a transient 
glow before sinking behind the western coppice, and the 
gleam of light has scarcely faded when, from its lurking-place 
by the stream a white mist rises, creeping higher, higher, till 
it blots out skeleton woods and dreary uplands, and brings 
the horizon down to within a few yards of the cottage-doors. 
Slowly the cows drop homeward one by one from their 
pastures in the vale; children returning from school seek the 
warm shelter of the fireside, and the street is deserted, save 
for a passing labourer who splashes wearily through the mud 
amid the softly failing dusk. How desolate, how forlorn does 
the village now appear; how cut off from all ties with the 
rest of the Empire of which it forms such an infinitesimal 
part. Buta bright spot of colour looms against the sombre 
background: a soldier strides jauntily down the road, and 
the horizon that a moment since was so narrow, now embraces 
half the globe. What a crowd of undying memories the 
sight of that one scarlet tunic evokes: what a vast shadowy 
host it conjures up of nameless heroes who have planted the 
British flag in every quarter of the world and watered it with 
their blood. Nor has our corner been behindhand in this 
work. Farand wide her sons have gone to fight for Queen and 
country; some of them have come back to live out the 
remainder of their days in the old home, others stayed 
behind “over there,” in the Gft. strip of foreign soil which 
they purchased with their lives and bequeathed to the 
Empire,—it is rich in such legacies. Among the former is a 
Crimean veteran who is tranquilly awaiting “Last Post” 
and “ Lights Out.” The great event of his later years was 
the Jubilee Parade of Veterans at Chelsea Hospital, when he 
formed one of the Jong line in which “every breast was 
shinin’ wih honour,” to quote his own words. Nothing 
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delights him more than to fight his battles over again to an 
appreciative listener, and to air his views on the Army and 
its officers :—“ We war in Ireland when the war with Roosia 
bruk out; orders come down from the War Office to make up 
the rig’ment to its fightin’ strength as quick as med be, so 
our sergeants went into the streets o’ Dublin an’ swep’ in the 
men like tea-leaves off the floor. In they brought ’un, any 
they could get, put ’un in a bath, an’ sent ’on afore the 
doctor, who passed ’un whether they wur fit or no. What 
did it matter to ’e if ’un died, so long as the rig’ment 
had its number? Blesh you, we war fall o’ sich green 
stuif; an’ they did die, too,—like so many flies when 
we got to the Crimeer: an old so’jer can forage for ’isself, ’ee 
knaw, but the young ’uns ain’t good for nothing. Oh, yes, I 
had plenty o’ fightin’, but I often wished as I could ha’ read 
all about they battles fair an’ plain in the newspapers; folks 
a-twhoam knew a sight more about’em than we as wur in 
‘em. Yesee there's the supernu’mary rank behind an’ the 
non-commissioned orficers to look arter you, an’ all as you’ve 
got to do is to go straight forrard an’ kill. It soundes simple 
enuff, but, blesh you, ’tain’t so simple when you comes to 
do’t. The Roosians wur bad to fight, for they bayoneted the 
wounded, which wurn’t fair, cause a man ceases to be an 
enemy when ’e’s lyin’ on the ground. I wnar in the trenches 
afore Sebastopol till I got the dy-sentry, then I wur sent 
down to Scutari, which wurn’t so bad if you could move your 
arms or walk about; but to lie, as I seed some poor chaps, 
wi out the strength so much as to lift a finger to knock away 
the flies hangin’ round their eyes, an’ nose, an’ lips,—ah! 
that wur crool, worse nor any fightin’. Our Colonel as 
brought us ont o’ the Crimeer was a nice man,—we wur just 
like his childern. Not all the orficers is like him; some on 
’em is so strict, they ty-rannizes over the men. Spwose you’ve 
just pipe-clayed your belt an’ hung it up ready for p’rade an’ 
a speck of dust gets on it; in comes the orficer, puts his glass 
to his eye, an’ that there glass magnifies that speck till ’tis as 
big as a door-knob. ‘Sergeant,’ sez ’ee, ‘that man is dirty ; 
put his name down.’ That kind o’ thing puts a man in a 
trumble, makes ’un disheartened; it don’t do to ty-rannize; 
you can lead the men anywhere, but they wun’t be druv’.” 


As is natural, the veteran who served his twenty-one years 
regards with contemptuous pity the short-service soldier of 
to-day. “I war in my prime when I'd ha’ bin eight’ears in the 
Army,” he is wont to remark, “ but these young fellers listes 
at seventeen, an’ when they’re gettin’ to be men ont they has 
to come.” This practice of overstating their age is in truth 
much more frequent among recruits than the authorities are 
aware of, Itisacommonoccurrence to hear a mother observe 
a propos of her soldier-son: “ He’d just turned his seventeen 
when he’listed, but he guv his age as eighteen.” The trans- 
formation wrought in these smooth-faced striplings by a few 
months at the depdt or with the regiment is very striking, 
At the first visit home, paid usually a week or so 
after enlistment in order “to show himself in his clothes,” he 
is merely a shambling ploughboy put into a uniform of which 
heis inordinately proudandawkwardlyconscious, A year passes, 
and he comes back on furlough trim, smart, with head erect 
and shoulders squared to meet the world. As a rule he is 
quiet, steady, and self-respecting, more proud than ever of 
the coat he wears, and convinced that the regiment to which 
he belongs is the finest in the service. The scarlet tunic 
makes a pleasant spot of colour in the wintry landscape and 
lights up the little white-washed church, where not in- 
frequently two red coats may be seen among the black, their 
owners, with heads close together, looking over one book and 
joining in the singing with the full power of their vigorous 
lungs. These village lads enlist from a variety of reasons, 
Some go because their fathers before them were soldiers; 
others because work is scarce, or they are tired of “ follerin’ 
the plough-tail”; others again, from pure love of fighting. 
“T likes to year about the blo-ud,” remarked one youth when 
reading a letter from his brother in India, in which the writer 
described his experiences of a sharp action during the late 
frontier campaign; “I likes to year about the blo-ud; meks I 
feel a-sif I’d like to have a shot at they black fellers myself,” 
and he straightway went off and enlisted into the home 
battalion of his brother’s regiment. Another boy took the 
Queen's shilling because he was “ grizzled at ” by his foreman. 
he distracted mother of this would-be warrior followed him to 
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the barracks and offered to buy him ont, for she had already 
eent two sons to India, and could ill afford to lose the wages 
of athird. His reply to her tearful entreaties was that he 
“wouldn’t go back to the plough-tail not fur wotever ;” he 
“liked so’jerin’ ”—he had then been at it one day !—“an’ a so’jer 
he meant to be.” This took place some two years ago, but 
he likes it still; indeed they alldo. ‘ Weare in the Khyber 
Pass,” wrote one during the war, “and are as happy as little 
larks.” “Idid not much care for the bullets at first.” said 
another, “but now I’m usted to them, and loves the fightin’ 
proper.” A third wrote to his mother that “those black 
Yeathings have adam cheek, they fires at we, and don’ run 
away wen we fires at they.” Not letters only, but photo- 
graphs of the scenery and beautiful Indian shaw!s and table- 
cloths find their way across the sea to the village; socks, too, 
for little brothers at home, guernseys, vests, stockiugs, and 
shawls knitted by rough but loving hands among the wild 
mountains of the Khyber, attest the warmth of these soldier- 
lads’ affection. ‘Ab, he’s more comfort to me than all the 
t’other childern put together,” said one mother, as she related 
how two pounds sterling had reached her from the camp at 
Lundi Kotal; “he never writes, doesn’t Harry, wi’out puttin’ 
summat in his letters.” 


That the Army is not regarded by the villagers as the 
refuge of ne’er-do-weels and black sheep is clear enough. This 
is in a great measure owing to the influence of a neighbouring 
Peer, who, himself a retired officer of distinction, is deeply 
interested in all that concerns the soldier’s welfare, and ever 
ready to provide employment for reservists. Thus the young 
recruit enlists with the pleasant assurance that when his time 
with the colours expires he has but to return to his native 
village to find work and a friendly welcome. The autumn 
cavalry maueeuvres that were held for three successive years 
in this district also contributed not a little to the popularity 
which the Queen’s uniform here enjoys. The country folk 
had then the opportunity of observing soldiers en masse, and 
found them to be, not the idle, dissolute set they are conven- 
tionally represented, but a quiet, orderly body of men, who 
work hard and play equally hard; who exercise, as a rule, 
@ moderation in their specch which appeals strongly to 
the bucolic intelligence, presumably for the reason that 
we admire in others the quality in which we are most 
deficient ourselves. The new regulation with regard to 
pay appears to find general favour with the men, and 
there is little doubt that it will attract a better class 
of recruits. Privates with whom tbe writer has come into 
contact unanimously declare that they prefer to have the 
extra money when in the Army rather than on leaving. The 
lump sum of deferred pay was at best a dubious blessing; 
frequently the greater part found its way with astonishing 
rapidity to the pockets of the local publican, as much as forty 
pounds being sometimes squandered in the course of a few 
weeks by one man. Nor was this the only evil effect of the 
old system. Manyasmart soldier with a clean sheet, who, 
under different circumstances, would have gladly extended 
his period of service with the colours, has been known to 
refuse to do so, solely because he was unable to resist the 
temptation presented by the prospect of handling what is 
often, with deferred pay added to savings, a really large sum 
of money. 





THE SOUTH AMERICAN STEPPE. 


REHM was among the first naturalist-travellers to note 
the common resemblance of the “steppe” regions of 
the world, and the marked difference in the life of these 
animals from that led by the fauna of other portions cf the 
earth. He found that life on the hich plains of Southern 
Africa so closely resembled that of the Asiatic steppe in its 
genera! features, the African drought taking the place of the 
Asian winter, and producing results in famine and suspended 
life similar to those caused by winter in the other continent, 
that he gave to all this region the title of “the African 
steppe.” The comparison was most suggestive. It led to 
conclusions from the likeness of general phenomena in widely 
separated regions which would never have been reached by a 
mere survey of the life of the African highlands as a separate 
and individual area. 
Jo his synoptic view of these two great regions of plains 
a third should be added if the general resemblances or 


differences of life on the steppe regions are to be understood, 
Had Brehm visited the pampas of La Plata and the Pata 
gonian plains, he would have added a picture of another set 
of steppe types to his “ aspects of Nature ” from the point of 
view of the naturalist. But while the natural features of the 
South American steppe are constant, except as man may alter 
its vegetation, by giving turf for pampas grasses, and planting 
woods on the treeless plains, its animal life is under. 
going such a rapid change that Brehm himself might have 
declined to predict its future. Without attempting sucha 
prophecy here, we may set out some of the recent history of 
the succession of anima! life on these plains south of the La 
Plata. 


When Darwin visited the pampas and the pebble plains of 
Patagonia, and crossed the “ Campa” of Buenos Ayres, there 
were hundreds of leagues in which the plains were in the 
condition of the primitive steppe, so like those of South Siberia 
that it is a little surprising that Darwin does not mention the 
parallel. There are the clay steppes and the pebble steppes 
as in Central Asia, the latter studded with thin thorny vegeta- 
tion and inhabited, as one naturally expects, by the camel- 
like wild Jamas or “ guanacos,” hare-like cavies, and viscachas, 
There is a “natural conformity” between these creatures of 
the New World’s stony desert and the wild camels, the steppe 
hares, and the “sousliks,” or Asiatic prairie-dogs, of the 
corresponding regions in the Old World. The two areas of 
stony steppe had produced an almost identical fauna in two 
different hemispheres. 


But Darwin was more intent on the present and past of the 
creatures of the pampas and the Southern deserts than on 
drawing parallels, or on drawing inferences from the production 
of analogous species on similar tracts of the earth’s surface, 
On the clay steppe of the pampas he saw the curious pheno- 
menon of a land capable of supporting animal life in 
quantities almost without parallel elsewhere, a land where 
the natural grasses were hindered in their growth neither by 
shrub nor tree, and in parts only broken by brilliant flowers, 
geraniums, scarlet verbena, wood sorrel, and anothera, 
stretching like an Atlantic Ocean of green from the sea to 
the foot-hills of the Cordiileras on the opposite side of the 
continent. Nature seemed to have left out every product 
which could take up room which would otherwise be occupied 
by the precious grasses. There were no useless rocks, and 
almost no stones; no trees, to kill herbage by their shade, 
few marshes or arid belts of sand or salt, no mountains. 
The steppe offered spontaneously that monotony of feature 
which agricuiture produces elsewhere after generations of 
labour. It was the pastures of Romney Marsh multiplied 
by a hundred thousand, or like some vast natural reclamation, 
made ready for-the flocks and herds of a continent. Yet to 
consume this half-million square miles of food, instead 
of legions of bison and wapiti-deer, as on the Northern 
prairies, there were not enough native animals to crop the 
grasses, South America has no wild oxen, or wild sheep, or 
goats, or antelopes. Of those mammals which it does possess, 
the sloths, monkeys, and opossums do not descend farther 
south than the forest line; and on the pampas and the 
Southern plains there was only one large native rominant 
animal, the pampas stag, with the puma and jaguar, which 
have probably been attracted south by the increase of 
imported animals which serve them as food. 


Add to these the ante-aters, armadillos, the ostrich (rhea), 
and the zorilla, or skunk polecat, both of the last of which 
have their counterpart ou the South African steppe, and 
the considerable mammals of this steppe are exhausted. 
Darwiu’s belief was that this scarcity of animal life on these 
plains was also very recent, and that the splitting up of the 
continents of North and South America zoologically was 
effected by the rising of the high Mexican plateau, beyond 
which few Northern species wandered south, among them 
being the peccary, puma, and opossum. The giant beasts of 
a previous, though late, period were found both on the 
pampas and in North America, when most of the now exist- 
ing shells were living. ‘“ I know of no other instance,” Darwin 
writes, “where we can almost mark the period and manner of 
the splitting up of one great region into two well-characterised 
| zoological provinces.” We think the still later changes in 
' this region, due solely to man, almost as striking. Man has 
' filled in the biank left by Nature with a fauna brought there 
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across the ocean, These animals have multiplied faster than 
ever did the bison herds, and have changed, or are changing, 
the surface of the steppe. Even at the beginning of 
the century these flats were a vast region of emptiness, 
grazed, it is trae, by the troops of wild horses and by a few 
deer, though the climate and food were so adapted to the 
horses that in forty-three years they had spread from La 
Plata to the Straits of Magellan, and were there in use by 
the Indians, ‘The number of horses and the profusion of 
food are the destruction of all industries,” Mr. Darwin wrote. 
Since then what struck him as abundance las increased to a 
degree which words are inadequate to describe. A population 
of forty-five thousand British settlers recently owned thirty- 
six million sheep, besides cattle and horses. The whole 
census of sheep is over one, hundred million; of cattle forty 
million. 

It was estimated last spring that in the State of Washing- 
ton, one of the Territories in the extreme North-West 
of the United States where wild game is still almost as 
numerous as in the old days, there were over one hundred 
thonsand wild deer, with about thirty thousand “elk” or 
wapiti. This rough census of the two most numerous 
species of big game in a favourite region and suitable climate 
is simply insignificant in comparison with the head of half 
wild domesticated species now at large on the pampas of 
the Southern steppe, making due allowance for the diifer- 
ence in area. That of Washington State is 66,000 square 
miles, or about one-twelfth of the Argentine plains, omitting 
the Indian Territories. Setting the “elk” of Washington 
against the cattle of the pampas, and comparing the sheep 
of the latter with the deer, that is mule-deer and black-tailed 
deer, the common species of the North-Western States, the 
number of sheep on an acreage as large as the State of 
Washington is more than eight millions. In other words, if 
the natural head of wild game maintained by the State of 
Washington were proportioned to the number of one 
domesticated species grazing on the pampas, the State would 
support not one hundred thousand deer, but eight millions 
of deer! Formerly the grey and misty levels of these 
plains showed in winter but little life except the scattered 
herds of wild horses, and the viscachas sitting by their 
barrows. Now on these chosen pastures the hordes of cattle 
blacken the plains. The millions of sheep, herded by dogs 
which have become almost part of the flocks, outnumber the 
ancient “treks” of the springhok of South Africa. Instead 
of the vast and oppressive silence of the plains, the lowing 
of herds and the bleating of flocks fill the air with sound. 
And yet we are said to be only at the beginning of this great 
artificial: revival of animal life. That modification of the 
herbage which Darwin noted as produced by cattle in the 
more popnlous and anciently settled territories has spread 
over millions of acres. On these the tall, rough grass, so high 
that cattle could not be seen in it except the gauchos stood on 
their horses as look-out posts to gain a view, has given way 
to turf, close, compact, and of treble the nutritive powers of 
the unimproved grasses. As the cattle and sheep increased 
almost beyond the possibility of consumption as food, 
while the former were killed for their hides and the latter for 
their tallow, the very birds became demoralised and car- 
nivorous, like the beef-eating human population. The whole 
region of the pampas now swarms with those carnivorous 
hawks and vultures which Darwin noted as one among the 
significant features of the plains. The greater part of 
these millions of sheep and cattle are slaughtered in 
the conntry, and leave a large part of their carcases as offal 
round the estancias and slaughter-houses, for only trimmed 
Carcases or the essence of beet in such forms as Bovril or Liebig 
are shipped across the sea. The vultures, eagles, buzzards, and 
caracara hawks gorge themselves daily on this waste flesh 
and like the owls in the vole plague, become prodigiously 
Prolific from high feeding, aud are almost without fear of 
man, whose leavings they consume. Pumas and jaguars kill 
the sheep and colts; and a race of feral cats has arisen which 
kills the game and wild fowl which the hawks, fed to repletion 
on beef and mutton, leave unmolested. Except in the 
occasional great droughts, this South American steppe is the 
most prolific in animal life of any region of the earth. Its 
prodaction already runs to waste; yet its limits of production 
are scarcely within sight. When its turn comes to attract a 





human population at all in proportion to its capacity for | 





feeding nations, it seems marked by Nature as the home for 
the most populous, and possibly the most prosperous, nation 
of the New World or the Old. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 


(To tne Epitor or Tax “ Spxoraror.’’] 





S1r,—The myriads of quiet—mainly voiceless—Catholics in 
the Church in Kagland will be grieved by your utterance in 
the Spectator of January 7th. For Mr. Kensit’s or Sir 
William Harcourt’s profanities they care nothing, but we are 
accustomed to find from the Spectator, if not approval, yet 
fair and sympathetic appreciation of the other side of any 
serious question. Now you write:—‘* We feel quite as 
strongly as he [Sir William Harcourt] can against the con- 
fessional as an institution, and against anything approaching 
to compulsory or systematised confession.” Can you 
not see our view? A man’s conscience is troubled. He 
knows that pardon is promised to repentance. Bnt he 
desires more than this. He needs the personal assurance to 
himself,—relief from bis own burden. A general amnesty is 
one thing. Individual restoration to favour, personal con- 
solation and comfort, is another. In a word, he desires the 
ministry of reconciliation. Well, it is his right. His priest 
was ordained for this very purpose. This very power and 
commission was entrusted to him in express words at his 
ordination. Why snould you object to it for the man who 
craves for it P Why should yon object to its being 
“systematised”? It would be a reasonable objection if it 
were nof systematised, but haphazard. But my point is that 
itis the man’s right. It is not just to object to it as you do, 
or to vilify either the man who claims it, or the priest who 
concedes the claim, and does the duty he is consecrated to do. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. 





SYSTEMATISED CONFESSION. 


{To Tar Epiror or THE “SpzcraTor.”) 


Srr,—On the third page of the Spectator for January 7th you 
appear to regard “compulsory” and “systematised” con- 
fession as equa!ly unlawial in the Church of England. Iam 
not sure what you understand by “systematised ” confession, 
but I imagine you would include in it any announcement by 
word or writing that Mr. So-and-So will hear confessions in 
such-and-such a church at such-and-such times. If I am 
right in thinking this, will you permit me to point out the 
difficulty in which you place a clergyman who is anxious to 
obey the law? He is bound, when he “ giveth warning for the 
celebration of the Holy Communion,” to read an exhortation 
directing any of his hearers “who cannot quiet his own 
conscience ” to come to him and “open his grief ” that “he 
may receive the berefit of absolution.” It seems to me that, 
after inviting any one who will to come to him, it is only 
common courtesy to name the days and hours at which he can 
be seen, and as it is obviously expedient that confessions, 
if they are heard at all, should be heard in the open 
church and not in holes and corners, we get at once 
the kind of notice to which, perhaps wrongly, I suppose you 
to object. Possibly, however, by “ systematised ” you mean 
the practice of coming to confession at fixed intervals, 
as before the great festivals, or before every Communion. In 
that case I would observe that the law—for the Prayer-book, 
as Sir William Harcourt has reminded us, is only a schedule 
to the Act of Uniformity—makes the penitent, not the priest, 
the judge of the frequency with which he shall come to con- 
fession. The exhortation already quoted lays down a single 
condition,—that he “cannot quiet his own conscience.” 
Whether this inability is of weekly or annual occurrence, or 
only happens once in a lifetime, makes no difference. The 
priest is simply directed to say: ‘ You must not come to the 
Holy Communion “ but with a quiet conscience.” I have given 
you general directions how to obtain this, but if these are in- 
sufficient in your case, come to me, confess your sins, and be 
absoived.’ In all this I see nothing abont how often; I see 
only two things,—a conscience which the owner cannot quiet, 
and a priest who invites him to come to him to have it 
quieted. Very possibly this may be “an institution which 
can never be tolerated in the Church of England.” Butif so, 
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those who refuse to tolerate it must strike out of the 
Prayer-book the exhortation which immediately follows the 
Prayer for the Church Militant.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Layman, 


[By “systematised” we mean confessions which are not 
spontaneous and occasional, but produced and enforced by an 
elaborate analysis and examination such as is laid down in 
casuistic manuals, Herein lies the distinction we have 
tried to draw between the confessional as an institution 
and confessions which are spontaneous unburdenings of 
the heart. The confessional appears to us the most 
dangerous and demoralising of institutions, and as far as we 
can judge, the intention of the English Church is to avoid 
the creation of such an institation without forbidding what 
practically no Church can forbid or wish to forbid, the 
seeking of spiritual consolation by the unburdening of the 
human heart.—Ep. Spectator.] 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


[To rue Epiror or THE “ Sproraron.’’ | 


Srr,—I think your old-age pension scheme is splendid. The 
only thing I would suggest is that it isa mistake to utilise 
the machinery of the union so obviously. The pension of 5s. 
might be payable at the nearest post-office, might it not, on 
production of birth certificate, and on the application being 
countersigned (at the instance of the post-office people) by the 
relieving officer, to certify that no disqualifying relief had 
been received by the applicant ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. G. Dickson, 
‘White House,’ North Shoebury, Essex, January 2nd. 





THE “IN MEMORIAM” METRE, 


(To tne Epitor or THE “SprorarTor.’”’) 


S1r,—There has always been a good deal of controversy over 
the genesis of the metre in which Tennyson wrote his “In 
Memoriam.” The quatrain with rhymes arranged in this 
way was first used, I believe, by Sidney, but he employed for 
the two internal rhymes a double ending which gives the 
stanza a very ugly movement. Ben Jonson has the quatrain 
as Tennyson wrote it, though used with a very different 
cadence. I confess that I had always believed that Tennyson 
invented the metre—and I believe he never disclaimed the 
honour—for the alteration from the ordinary octosyllabic 
quatrain with alternating rhymes might readily have 
occurred even to a less ingenious artist. The disposition of 
the rhymes which has the effect of varying the monotony, 
and toa certain extent of mitigating the assonance, would 
naturally have commended itself to a writer who always 
tended, by the use of long lines or the interposition of long 
intervals, to modify the emphasis of rhyme while retaining 
its charm. But, asI happened to be writing a book about 
Tennyson, my attention was drawn to a poem by Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury (who died in 1648) which not merely by 
its stanza, but by its phrasing and thought, suggests the 
“Tn Memoriam” in the most striking way. It is called “An 
Ode upon the Question whether Love shall last for ever,”— 
and that is a title which would roughly describe the substance, 
if not the form, of Tennyson’s wonderful monument of 
song. Unless I had positive assurance that the Victorian 
poet had never seen Lord Herbert’s verses (which are among 
the collection of his poems edited by Mr. Churton Collins, 
where attention is duly called to the resemblance), I should 
always believe that, consciously or unconsciously, Tennyson 
made them his model. An ingenious friend, however, who 
does not venture to put his own views into print, has shown 
me a poem which may possibly have suggested this form of 
verse. In 1806 there was published an anthology called “The 
Lyre of Love,” edited, according to the British Museum 
catalogue, by P. L. Courtier. It contained extracts from the 
Euglish lyrical poets, from Surrey down to P. L. Courtier 
himself, with biographical notices of each. That of P. L. 
Courtier is singularly full; it confesses that he was a book- 
seller promoted poet (if that be a promotion), mentions the 
titles and qualities of his earlier volumes with a delightful 
puffery, and concludes by stating that he “ has been recently 
united in matrimony to the lady celebrated in his verses as 
Myrtilla.” To the anthology is affixed a supplemental collec- 


tion, entitled “ Amoretta, by the Editor” (whose identity 
with Courtier is, of course, not avowed). In this collection of 
trash occurs the following poem :— 
“ T wonder if her heart be still 
The same that once I fondly met : 


Will she her plighted faith forget, 
Or she my dearest hopes fulfil ? 


I fear to pen the wished request, 
To ask if all within be so: 
I almost dread the truth to know, 
So changeful seems the human breast.” 


Was there ever anything so like a deliberate parody of 
Tennyson as the second verse? Lord Herbert may here and 
there recall the cadences of “In Memoriam,” but he never 
sounds as if he were a mocking bird by prophetic gift. It is 
quite possible that Tennyson may as a boy have been familiar 
with this anthology, and may, with his wonderful instinct for 
metre, have seen that here was a good instrument ill-used, 
and that the suggestion thus given may have germinated in 
his unconscious intelligence. The first rough lines in memory 
of Hallam, as given in the Life of Tennyson, are not in the 
“In Memoriam” stanza. I believe myself that while his 
mind was preoccupied with his loss he came upon Lord 
Herbert’s poem, and that it suggested the form and some of 
the thought. But the alternative suggestion of Courtier’s 
example is qnite worth considering; and it would be really 
interesting if one could find out whether it is known that 
Tennyson ever possessed or saw either Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury’s poems or “The Lyre of Love.”—I am, Sir, &., 


STEPHEN GWYNN, 





CATCHING COLD. 
(To rH Epiror oF THE ‘'SpectaTOR.”) 

Sir,—It is a common experience in Northern India among 
officers who spend a considerable part of the cold weather 
under canvas that colds are very seldom caught while one is 
living in tents, but that if the camping is broken into by a 
few days spent in a bungalow a cold is very likely to be the 
result, This is in accordance with my own experience, and I 
have often heard the fact alluded to by others, It bears out 
the theory brought forward in the interesting letter of 
“X. X. X.,” in the Spectator of January 7th. Many persons 
carefully avoid going into houses daring their camping season 
on this account, even when convenient houses are available. 
Tam, Sir, &e., M. Loneworru Dames, 


Hyéres, S. France, January 10th, 


(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “SproTaTor.”] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, “X. X. X.,” in the Spectator of 
January 7th, has pat in very convincing language a fact 
which has been daily demonstrated at Nordrach, in Southern 
Germany, for the last ten years and upwards, In an Anséalt 
there employed for the treatment of consumption the patients 
are daily subjected to all the conditions which in England 
are supposed to produce colds,—exposure to rain and cold, 
wet feet, and the draughts from constantly open windows are 
the order of the day. Patients are encouraged to disregard 
rain and cold entirely, and often sit in wet things until they 
dry on their bodies! Suffering myself from phthisis, I spent 
some ten months at this place, and from the first day was 
compelled to adopt the rule of the place, which much to my 
surprise did no harm whatever, and on the whole I may say 
that I gained considerably in health while there, the greatest 
gain being that I learned the way never to take cold, and 
from the day I reached Nordrach until now—nearly three 
years—I have never had the least trace of a cold, by con- 
tinuing at home the simple and reasonable plan of always 
having windows wide open day and night, summer and 
winter. 


In this month’s Nineteenth Century a Mr. Gibson has an 
interesting article on Nordrach, and the treatment of phthisis 
there, in which the percentage of cures given is so high that 
I could not endorse his views. But the fact that during the 
ten months of my stay I never sawa person with a cold 
proves conclusively that even persons in very frail health, and 
suffering from lung disease, may be subjected to all winds 
and weathers, to night air, open windows on wet and windy 








nights, and the greatest extremes of temperature without any 
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{ll effect, if they will never enervate their bodies by remaining 
in hot and ill-ventilated rooms.—lI am, Sir, &c., 
Ernst LAMBERT. 


‘Lonsdale,’ Combe Down, Bath, January 9th. 





IN DEFENCE OF REPETITION. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPKcTATOR.” | 
gir,—The writer of the article, “The Archbishop of 
Canterbury on Holidays,” in your issue of December ‘lst, 
dealt with a number of problems that are interesting both to 
parents and pupils. There is one point on which, as a pro- 
fessional teacher, I should like to saya word. IfI do not 
misread him, the writer appears to suggest that repetition is 
put a doubtfully useful exercise for the young idea, irksome 
and oppressive to many, positively odious, and practically 
beyond the powers of a considerable minority. I believe that 
many teachers will think that the writer exaggerates the 
numbers and importance of this minority,—judging by my 
experience in a school where repetition is held of the highest 
account, and where I hear some two handred and fifty 
repetition lessons in the course of the year. Not five in 
twenty, hardly five in a hundred, boys are generally found 
by teachers to be incapable of “repetition” work if it is adapted 
to the average capacity of the form. Let it be granted that 
one or two of the five may be boys of real ability in 
other respects, and even then I cannot think the carefal 
pedagogue would see his way to break up the unity 
of the form work for his or their sake. Surely, if 
memory is the most “ physical” of mental powers, it is 
also the most capable of development by drill; and the 
schoolmaster would not be wrong in regarding the boy who at 
first seems unable to learn by heart as a cripple who wust be 
cured, and by no means pampered with some alternative sub- 
ject. When the proper conditions are fulfilled, when the 
selection is sound and suitable, and the language and subject 
of the repetition is thoroughly understood, a condition as 
often absent in the learning of English poetry as of Greek 
choruses, surely there is no part of his work that a teacher 
may look upon with less misgiving. The lesson is quickly 
done and readily tested; it is, I believe, often positively 
liked by boys, and few teachers would doubt that its effects on 
taste, style, scholarship, and power of expression are most 
fraitfal. The writer “rather believes in learning by heart.’ 
1 cannot help thinking many schoolmasters believe a little 
more than “rather.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
WILLIAM Marriott. 
The Corner House, Tonbridge, January 9th. 





IRISH UNIVERSITIES. 
(To Tue Eprror or THE “SPEctaTorR, } 
Sir,—May I make a slight correction in the figures given by 
Mr. Dease in the Spectator of December 31st? The statement 
quoted by him credits Victoria College, Belfast, with four 
Honours and Exhibitions in the Royal University Examina- 
tions of 1898, but the number actually gained by its students 
was fourteen. —I am, Sir, &c., E. M. Cunnineuam, 


Drumbarnett, Manor Cunningham, January 6th. 





THACKERAY AND THE “SPECTATOR.” 
(To THE Epiror or Tue “ Spectator.” | 

81r,—May I, as an old lady entitled to be reminiscent and 
garrulous, “bestow my tediousness upon you” in a little 
anecdote which relates to the Spectator? In 1847 we were 
living in Paris in the Rue Neuve de Berri. One morning I 
saw my father (Admiral—then Captain—Wormeley) putting 
the Spectator into his coat-pocket. “Oh! father,” I cried, 
please don’t take it away. It only came this morning.” 
‘Yes, yes, my dear,” he answered; “I must take it at once 
to Mrs. Carmichael Smyth, It has a nice review of her son’s 
serial in it. Only yesterday she was lamenting to me that no 
notice seemed to be taken by the Press of William’s book, 
while 80 much was being said of Dickens’s new novel, and, 
for her part, she did not see that ‘ Dombey and Son’ was 
more worthy of notice than ‘ Vanity Fair.” They were both 
coming out as serials,—‘ Vanity Fair” in yellow covers, 
“Dombey ” in green.—I am, Sir, &c., E, W. Latimer, 


714 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland, December 30th, 





THE PERCY PEDIGREE. 
(To tae Epirork or Tax “Spxoraron.’)} 
Sir,—May I be allowed, in the interest of accuracy, to correct 
a statement in your article in the Spectator of January 7th 
on “The Late Duke of Northumberland”? You assert that 
“unless we accept the absurd opinion that pedigree cannot 
descend through women...... he was the lineal heir of 
a Percy who came in with the Conqueror.” This error isa 
not uncommon one, but although the present Dukes of 
Northumberland are descended, like several other families, 
from the Percys (through two females), they are not the heirs 
of that family or of any branch of it. The heir of the last 
Percy Earls is the Duke of Atholl, who inherits a barony of 
Percy (1722) older than any peerage dignity held by the late 
Duke of Northumberland. And even he is not the heir of 
the Percy Earls before 1572, whose representation has passed, 
through women, into other lines.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Carlton Club, January 7th. J. Horace Rounp. 


{We used the word “ heir” rather carelessly perhaps, but one 
calls the Qneen the heiress of William I.—Eb. Spectator.] 





CHILDREN’S UPS AND DOWNS. 

(To rag Eprror or THE “ SpEcTaTor.”] 
Sir,—From sandry communications received from some (at 
least quoudam) lady-friends, [am apprehensive of becoming 
a latter-day Pentheus; for I am in danger, not only of falling 
a victim to female ferocity, but, alas! of being torn in pieces 
through w mere misconception. In the Spectator of 
January 7th a member of my own sex has joined the ranks 
of my assailants in a letter entitled “The Alleged Want of 
Pity in Children.” Now, I have never denied that children 
are often sensitive, nay, over-sensitive. But I contend that 
their sensitiveness is liable to have great “ups and downs”; 
and, in a word, that (if I may use such a metaphor) the 
temperature of their pity will occasionally, like that of the 
Miltonic devils, alternate suddenly between being too hot and 
too cold. An example will best show what I mean. The 
late Professor Nettleship was once staying in a country 
house, where the cellar was infested with rats. A terrier was 
sent down to do execution among the offenders. The Pro- 
fessor saw a rat worried near a little girl who was standing 
on the cellar-steps. “Poor little rat,” cried the child in deep 
compassion; but she asked eagerly, almust in the same 
breath, “Is there another?” Now, not only am I not con- 
ducting what might be termed an anti-psdic crusade, but I 
freely admit that tender and attractive qualities have the 
preponderance in children, especially in little girls. Way, 
then, it will be asked, are all my instances derived from the 
less characteristic, which is also the less pleasing, aspect of 
their disposition? In answering this question, I will adapt 
—I hope without irreverence—an illustration used by St. 
James. A child’s mind may be likened to a fountain which 
sometimes sends forth sweet water and bitter in startlingly 
rapidsuccession. The supply of sweet water is in this instance 
the more copious, as it certainly is the one to be more 
naturally expected. But, on that very account, the occasional 
outbreaks of bitter water have the chief interest for the man 
of science. 

I speak subject to correction as to the details of the blue- 
bottle story. It was, however, told me by two friends, who 
derived it from the same source, and one of whom yesterday 
renewed to me her assurance that it is founded on fact; 
indeed, she herself knew the little girl who (literally, as 
well as metaphorically, converso pollice) despatched her 
victim to the Elysium of bluebottles. The chapter of 
accidents has some very odd sections; and, if any such 
story as that now under discussion was invented in jest, 
the jest must have borne an accidental likeness to a real 
incident.—I am, Sir, &c., Lionet A, TOLLEMACHE, 

Hétel @ Angleterre, Biarritz, January 9th. 

P.S.—Since writing this letter, I have heard from an old 
(Harrovian) schoolfellow a curious account of a mixture of 
sensitiveness with hardness, not in children, but in two refined 
young sisters belonging to the middle class, both of whom he 
ranks as “ Nature’s ladies.” He asked one of them if she had 
any pets; and her answer was, he believes, exactly as 
follows :— 


“We haveacat. Woe had a very nice cat, and sho had three 
beautiful little kittens. SoIsaid: ‘Now we must drown the old 
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cat and two kittens.’ But my sister said: ‘No, we will drown the 
old cat and one kitten’; and so we did. But, soon after, my 
sister stepped upon one kitten, and killed it. Oh, she did ery!” 
Might not this be regarded as straining at accidental kitten- 
slanghter, and swallowing deliberate cat-and-kitten murder? 


(No doubt children have ups and downs, but we adhere 
absolutely to our former statement that normal English 
children, unless made callous by the bad example of those 
around them, shrink from cruelty, and err rather from over- 
sensitiveness than from want of feeling —Ep. Spectator.] 





COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 
(To tHe Hprror or THE “ SrxEcraror.’’] 
S1r,—Dnuring a four months’ tour through New Zealand last 
year, when I visited all the chief towns and mining districts, I 
made special inquiries into the working of their Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act. Most employers of labour, who are 
immediately affected by it, dislike it strongly; some con- 
sidered that its satisfactory working depended almost 
entirely on the Judge of the Supreme Court who acts as 
President of the Arbitration Court; and educated opinion 
generally seemed to regard it as an experiment which only 
time could test. Previously to August last, when I left New 
Zealand, the great majority of cases under it had been 
brought by the workmen, and in all of them with one or 
two exceptions the decisions of the Conciliation Board 
had not been accepted, but they had been carried further, to 
the Arbitration Court. The effect of the Act, therefore, is to 
leave the fixing of wages and the decision of questions about 
holidays, overtime, the engagement of apprentices, the 
employment of Union and non-Union men, and so on, to one 
man, who has no technical acquaintance with the points at 
issue, As there are no Jaws to guide him, he can only strike 
a balance between the contending parties, and naturally he 
will lean towards one side or the other, according to his 
persona! predilections. The Act provides labour leaders with 
an additional handle which they may nse to harass employers, 
and the more they ask under it the more they are likely 
to get. Having had some personal experience of strikes in 
England, I was favourably predisposed towards this Act; 
bat a closer acquaintance with it Jeaves me strongly of 
opinion that the line we are taking here at home, of Concilia- 
tion Boards with voluntary arbitration, is a safer and wiser 
course to pursve in the long-run. Compulsion and concilia- 
tion are contradictory principles. Admit legal compulsion, 
and you drive out the much more beneficial principle of 
mutual conciliation. Compulsory arbitration under the New 
Zealand Act means in its ultimate issue that whenever 
Labour and Capital cannot agree, an outsider must decide 
how profits are to be divided, and this can hardly fail to 
check enterprise and to drive away capital.—I am, Sir, &, 
Harrison F. Bunman. 
Resville, Richmond Hill Avenue, Clifton, Bristol. 


OLD AGE IN THE VILLAGE. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “ SprctaTor.”’} 
Sr1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. Gaye, challenges the accuracy 
of my explanation of the word “bnd-me-dud,” which he 
derives from “ dodman,” a snail. In reply to his letter in the 
Spectator of January 7th, I refer him to Bailey’s Dictionary, 
published in the reign of George II., where he will find,— 
“Dodman, a Shell-Snail. Country word.” A few pages 
further on he will also see,—“ Dudman, a Malkin, a Scarecrow, 
a Hobgoblin, a Spright.” Thus “dudman,” a genuine old 
English word, still survives, thongh in corrupted form, and is 
commonly used, as every one familiar with Berkshire dialect 
knows, among the peasantry of this part of Wessex.—I am, 
Sir, &c., THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE, 
West Hendred, Berks, January 9th. 











POETRY. 
eoctecigeert 
TO FRANCE, RE-RISEN. 
YeA! thon art risen from the dead 
That were thy mates so long. 
Thou had’st not. perished as I said 


Too swiftly we despaired of France : 
So like a corpse she lay: 

Now deeper tones disturb Thy trance; 
Thy Judges speak to-day. 


Tranquil, inflexible, they face 
The shrieking Paris crowd: 
Sole voices, in that frantic place, 
Unsilenced and uncowed. 
And scarred by bloodhound Dramont’s tooth, 
To clasp their reverend knees, 
The hunted, persecuted Truth, 
As her last refuge, flees. 


Even so the Roman Fathers sate 
Untroubled in their hall, 

When through the Senate’s broken gate 
Burst in the invading Gaul. 

As those wild, simple men of yore 
Stood, smit with sudden awe; 

These new barbarians flinch before 
The sacredness of Law. 


And though some bolder savage break 
‘the vague, mysterious spell: 

And wounded for their brethren’s sake 
They fall, as Darboy fell. 

Irom Thy pure robes one sanguine s{rcam 
Shall wash all soil of shame. 

And these Thy martyrs shall redeem 
Their country’s forfeit fame. 


Already Thy reopening eyes 
Thy secret foes appal. 

’Tis Thine, Antzeus like, to rise 
The stronger for Thy fall. 

Most terrible when most disdained, 
Avenge Thine outraged trust, 

Thy soul, defiled, Thine honour stained: 
And tread them into dust. 


EDWARD SYDNEY TYLEE. 








ART. 
pie ie Saas 
REMBRANDT AT THE ACADEMY. 
THE transition from Burne-Jones at the New Gallery to 
Kembrandt at the Academy seems at first sight to be 
the passing from pure literature to pure painting. The 
English painter illustrates, suggests, and tells stories. The 
Datchman works on our emotions with the force and 
mystery of instrumental music. Burne-Jones painted 
all the things it is easy to talk about. Knights and 
forlorn damsels, enchantresses and angels, and general 
pictorial psychology, are all things which a person of ordi- 
nary intelligence and with a taste for poetry can appreciate 
and reason about. But when it comes to Rembrandt the 
case is different. Take, for instance, his intense sympathy 
for old age. This sympathy is not shown by any symbolic 
appeal to sentiment or by the opposition of age to 
youth, By the sheer force of his sympathy, and by the 
astonishing power of the purely painter’s gifts, the artist can 
make us feel the long life, tired but not despairing, wise with 
experience, but reticent from knowing much, Look, for 
example, at the portrait of An Old Man (No. 54). Could any- 
thing better characterise the form and gesture of age than 
this? The old man is resting his head on his hand; the 
massive skull has become a little heavy for the neck to 
support, but mere physical weakness is not insisted upon. The 
old man has not only the weight of years, but of experience 
and wisdom. A deeper perception of the meaning of life 
has brought about the result we see as much as mere 
weight of years. How, it may be asked, has the painter 
suggested all this without making use of symbolism; in other 
words, picture-writing ? That is the painter’s magic. We see 
accomplished modelling, and beautiful and subtle light, shade, 
and colour, but we feel the underlying poetry, and though we 
cannot point ont the connection between the means and the 
end, we know it is there. An equally fine representation is to 
be found in the Old Woman (No. 8). In this picture the face 





In all too idle song. 





is relieved from its dark surroundings by the light reflected 
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off the book the old woman is reading. No doubt the 
prosaically minded will see nothing more thana curious study 
of yeflected light. Those, too, who are accustomed to pictures 
which call up poetic literature by association are apt to 
underrate the deep poetry of Rembrandt. To consider this 
painter as a rather sordid Dutchman who mide realistic 
experiments in light and shade is to commit a capital 
error. Many who appreciate Italian art do make this 
mistake, they miss so completely all they hold dear. The 
grand generalisation of form, the architectural dignity of 
composition, and the decorative splendour of colour,—these 
qualities, so prominent in Italian painting, play such a small 
part in the art of Rembrandt. Again, he whose sympathies 
are with the painting found on the south side of the Alps 
finds in the Dutchman the evident marks of the realist. That 
is, the man who paints what he sees before him, not for the 
sake of conveying a poetic impression or transferring to others 
the emotion raised in him by something seen. The realist 
tries simply to reproduce the visual image, the shape and 
colour of the object, and not its inner and emotional life. 
But Rembrandt must never be mistaken for a realist. Go 
round the present exhibition, and allow yourself to receive a 
general impression, and you will realise what a poet this 
painter was. 

It is in the portraits of Rembrandt that the idealism shows 
itself most clearly. In such pictures as Belshazzar’s Feast 
(No, 58) the strange and clumsy setting of the picture is not 
attractive. There is something both grotesque and uncouth 
in the figures. The draperies have a prominence and realism 
which they never have in the great portraits. Biblical 
history is best treated by Rembrandt in his etchings and 
drawings, for here, with the greater simplicity of the 
material, the wonderfal dramatic power of the artist is most 
visible. When the ideas were clothed in all the rich 
but clumsy splendour of Dutch studio properties, subtle 
characterisation and appropriateness of action were apt to 
get swamped in furred gowns and gigantic turbans. 

Not all Rembrandt’s portraits are poems. Some are very 
prosaic even when the painting is masterly in the extreme. 
Compare the Duke of Westminster’s Nicholas Berchem 
(No. 25)—with its splendid, if somewhat obvious, technique— 
with that mysteriously beautiful picture belonging to Lord 
Feversham of A Merchant (No. 74). The difficulty of writing 
about pictures such as these is that the finer the picture the 
less there is that can be said about it. What use is it to 
speak about the modelling of the lips, and the way the cool 
lights of the flesh melt into the black of the shadows? These 
things must be seen and felt. If he who looks on them has 
any poetry in his being he wilj be thrilled by such a master- 
piece as this portrait, assuredly one of the finest things here. 

At all periods of his career Rembrandt painted his own 
portrait. This series forms a wonderful record of technical 
evolation, From the smooth golden surface of the early 
works, to the rugged impasto of the latest manner, every step 
can be traced in these presentments of the artist’s own face. 
The finest of these in the present exhibition is Lord Iveagh’s 
late picture of The Painter (No. 20). This work was done 
after Fortune had turned her back upon the artist, and when 
he had lost his wife and was plunged into poverty. Though 
external affairs may have saddened the face, they had not 
dimmed the eye. The astonishing originality and power of 
vision were left unimpaired, and it is in this last sad period of 
his life that the master produced some of his greatest works. 

In his early and in his later works Rembrandt showed 
himself a great colourist, but in the former he sometimes 
pushed warmth to the extent of hotness, and in the latter 
sombreness occasionally became blackness. The golden hue 
of the Shipbuilder and his Wife (No. 67) is rather overpowering, 
as it is in many of the pictures. Far more beautiful in colour 
are the cool harmonies of which the Man in Armour (No. 85), 
lent by the Corporation of Glasgow, is such a magnificent 
example. This picture, too, shows the romantic side of the 
artist, for it is mo mere costume picture painted for the sake 
of the flashing metal and dull red cloak. It is as true a 
romance as Diirer’s Knight with Death and the Devil. 

No attempt has been made in this article to give a com- 
plete review of this truly wonderfal exhibition, which shows 
the resources of private collections in Hugland. E very one who 
cares about pictures must be most grateful for such au oppor- 





tunity of studying a master. <A regret has been expressed 
that all the portraits of Rembrandt by himself have not been 
hung together. As there are ten of these portraits here, cover- 
ing the whole of the painter’s career, it would have been most 
interesting to have had them ranged side by side in chrono- 
logical order. The demonstration of the development of 
Rembrandt’s technique would have been most interesting. 


The reason why the art of Rembrandt must always be 
interesting is that he was one of those rare geniuses who 
could lift the veil that hides the soul. Mankind never tires 
of speculating and inquiring as to what lies beneath the sur- 
face of the mind. lLionardo explored regions of the soul 
unknown to ordinary people, and so did Rembrandt. The 
regions the two men travelled in were different, but each 
added largely to that little we know of the mysterious depths 
of the mind. The Datchman’s astonishing command over 
the resources of the art of painting would have been of little 
avail had he not had that profound imagination which can 
apprehend the things unkuown to ordinary men. It is this 
power of seeing into the soul, and also the power of com- 
municating to others the revelation, that makes Rembrandt 
take his place among the greatest of the interpreters of the 
spirit of man. H. 8. 

{In the notice of the Burne-Jones Exhibition in last week’s 
Spectator, the Avalon was referred to as an instance of the painter’s 
tendency to isolate colours. This picture should not have been 
selected, as it was, unfortunately, never finished.—H.S. ] 








BOOKS. 


cients 
AURORA LEIGH.* 
THE poem “Aurora Leigh,” perhaps the most wonderful literary 
production ever given us by a woman, makes here a new ap- 
pearance heralded by a characteristic preface by Mr. Swinburne. 
Mr. Swinburne’s judgments are invariably interesting, written 
as they are at white heat, and having, for that very reason, 
merits and defects alike conspicuous. Yet it is extra- 
ordinary that he should deem such a sentence as this to 
be criticism: “The piercing and terrible pathos of the 
story is as incomparable, and as irresistible, as the divine 
expression of womanly and motherly rapture which seems to 
suffuse and imbue the very page, the very print, with the 
radiance and fragrance of babyhood.” Nor even here are we 
spared the inevitable reference to Marlowe, “that prince of 
poets,” or to Hugo. Still, in spite of his whirling extrava- 
gance and splendid affectations, Mr. Swinburne has here, as 
so often before, “ placed his finger on the spot” when he 
says: “It is one of the longest poems in the world, and yet 
there is not a dead line in it.” This is undoubtedly the 
gencral and final impression left on the mind after reading a 
poem which attempts so much, fails so often, yet never for 
one moment flags, never for one moment or for one line loses 
its incipient fire. And to one somewhat melancholy reflection 
has this poem given rise. Whatever may be said against it— 
and if one should begin to attack it, there ‘s practically no limit 
of opportunity—it has behind it a force and power of intense 
conviction and passion. Now until recently, English poetry 
has suffered from that very absence of any burning and 
sincere faith, that rapturous purpose, which can alone give 
life to art. Stylists more or less exquisite we have had, 
patient and elaborate workmen ; but for many years the ship 
of poetry has been becalmed, and is only now beginning to 
feel the breathings of some stronger and more compelling 
wind. This is why “Aurora Leigh” has not “one dead 
line in it”; and this is why so much of modern verse, incom- 
parably more faultless, has scarcely a living line in it. 
Briefly, then, this poem of Mrs, Browning lives, and will 
continue to live, by a force of passionate conviction. That, 
however, is far from an exhaustive statement of its merits. 
Take as a piece of light and excellent description the 
following passage, where Aurora Leigh epitomises typical 
criticism : — 
* My critic Hammond flatters prettily, 
And wants another volume like the last. 








* Aurora Leigh. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. New Edition. With Pre- 
fatory Note by Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: Smith, Eider, and Co. 
(bs, 6d.] 
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My critic Belfair wants another book : 
Entirely different, which will sell (and live ?), 
A striking book, yet not a startling book, 
The public blames originalities 
(You must not pump spring water unawares 
Upon a gracious public full of nerves) : 
Good things, not subtle, new—yet orthodox, 
As easy reading as the dog-eared page 
That’s fingered by said public fifty years, 
Since first taught spelling by its grandmother, 
And yet a revelation in some sort: 
That’s hard, my critic Belfair. So—what nextt 
My critic Stokes objects to abstract thoughts ; 
‘Call a man John, a woman Joan’ says he, 
‘And do not prate so of humanities” ” 

Could anything be better than the line— 

“A striking book, yet not a startling book” ? 


We have quoted this passage not by any means as an example 
of Mrs. Browning’s imagination or power, but merely to show 
that she can be brilliantly garrulous, and with it all, sincere. 
There has been much talk lately of the poetry of London, 
and almost all our modern singers have sought to bring some 
aspect of her or another into their verse. But have any of 
them surpassed this splendid description of the sun pushing 
through the fog ?>— 
“IT worked the short days out—and watched the sun 
On lurid morns, or monstrous afternoons 
(Like some Druidic idol’s fiery brass 
With fixed unflickering outline of dead heat, 
From which the blood of wretches pent inside 
Seems oozing forth to incarnadine the air), 
Push out through fog with his dilated disk, 
And startle the slant roofs and chimney pots 
With splashes of fierce colour. Or I saw 
Fog only, the great tawny weltering fog, 
Involve the passive city, strangle it 
Alive, and draw it off into the void, 
Spires, bridges, streets, and squares, as if a sponge 
Had wiped out London.” 
It may easily be objected to this description, as indeed to the 
whole poem which contains it, that the line about “the blood 
of wretches pent inside” is overcoloured, hysterical some- 
what; and that the image of the sponge, though originally 
Aischylean, has here a smack of Alexander Smith; yet the 
passage “ grips” and carries away the mind, and when that is 
so, facile objections are out of place. So far, then, Mrs- 
Browning as a painter of cities. But she can analyse keenly 
enough a character of the kind which is familiar to us all. 
Aurora’s aunt— 
“ Stood straight and calm 
Her somewhat narrow forehead braided tight, 
As if for taming accidental thoughts 
From possible pulses: brown hair pricked with gray 
By frigid use of life (she was not old, 
Although my father’s elder by a year,) 
A nose drawn sharply, yet in delicate lines ; 
A close mild mouth, a little soured about 
The ends, through speaking unrequited loves 
Or peradventure niggardly half-truths.” 
The episode of Marian Erle seems to us perhaps the best 
thing in the poem. The description of the hospital, “with 
wonderful low voices and soft steps”; the terrible scene 
where the mother drags out her child to sell her to the squire; 
the waiting of the crowd before the marriage service which 
was not to take place; and incidentally the character-sketch 
of Lord Howe,—all these exhibit a free and varied power and 
are in their way and in their manner unparalleled in English 
poetry. Certainly, to the present writer, Mrs. Browning 
appears to hit off modern types, whether aristocratic or 
humble, far more successfully than did Tennyson. Tennyson 
often achieved success here, as in “ Maud”; but there is an 
ease and excellent volubility about Mrs. Browning’s portraits, 
while the other has not succeeded so clearly by elaborate 
stroke on stroke. Surely, too, in another point where 
Tennyson chiefly excelled, Mrs. Browning is no less successful. 
Here, then, are two English scenes depicted by poet and 
poetess :— 
“ And one, an English home, gray twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep: all things in order stored 
A haunt of ancient peace.” 
So sings Tennyson at the height of his characteristic excel- 
lence. Now Mrs. Browning, in no less characteristic fashion : 
“T dared to rest or wander, in a nest 
Made sweeter for the step upon the grass, 
And view the ground’s most gentle dimplement 
(As if God’s finger touched but did not press 


In making England), such an up and down 

Of verdure,—nothing too much up or down, 

A ripple of land.” 
That last expression, “a ripple of land,” is surely exquisite 
and faithful. 

This poem, then, makes a very high and varied claim. We 
find in it a passionate sincerity and faith, a natural and fluent 
gift of portraiture, a power of description equal on the one 
side to the picture of an emerging London sun, equal on the 
other to a presentment of aslope of English verdure. Beyond 
and above all this there is an innate fire, which burns through 
the story from beginning to end. Against these excellences 
can be urged a loose and bewildering technique, an almost 
constant jar and jolt of metre, situations, if not absolutely 
impossible, at least improbable in the extreme, and an utter 
failure to depict the central male figure of the book. When 
Tennyson and Fitzgerald sat down to elaborate the most 
Wordsworthiani{line which they could invent, they produced— 

“A Mr. Willkinson, a clergyman” ; 
but Mrs. Browning again and again has lines which suffer 
little by comparison. Wordsworth himself might have 
written :— 

“ Leave the lamp, Susan, and go up to bed,” 
or=— 

“ A little money for his pressing debts,” 
or again— 

“The same he wrote to,—anybody’s name.” 
Curiously enough, however, while in Wordsworth we are 
stopped short in sheer ridicule by lines of this nature, in 
Mrs. Browning we pass them by, not certainly in admiration, 
but without any sudden jar; and the reason, 10 doubt, is 
that the one or two lines of the kind are carried on and lost 
in a passionate torrent of words and thoughts. But, as we 
have said before, to find faults in “ Aurora Leigh” is a task 
to which a child could be set. The defects are obvious, 
glaring; but in a narrative poem of such sustained force and 
rapid power, it seems to us that the best office of criticism is 
to praise and to give thanks. 





THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND.* 


Tur late Henry Drummond had so many admirers and 
readers that a very large audience may safely be predicted 
for this biography. The work is well done, though perhaps 
it might have been a little shorter. The writer tells his story 
with directness and force, and, wherever possible, allows 
Drummond to tell it himself. While we cannot honestly say 
that we have been persuaded to believe that Drummond was 
a great thinker, we do see very clearly that he was a very 
noble man. A more devoted life has rarely been portrayed, a 
cleaner soul has not often been unveiled. Drummond seems 
to have been from his earliest years an especially spotless 
character. Indeed, if we are to criticise him, we should be 
inclined to say that he was scarcely enough conscious of the 
inner soul struggles, of that conflict which the great Pauline 
words have stamped on the consciousness of mankind. But, 
doubtless, Drummond knew more of that than he told even to 
his dearest friend. He did not wear his heart upon his sleeve, 
and we are told both by his biographer and by others 
who have written on his life, that there was a certain 
aloofness which always characterised him, and prevented him 
from falling into the ruck of revivalists, in whose company 
so much of his life seems to have been passed. His was a 
rare spirit; he belonged to what we may call the aristocracy 
of souls. In the finest meaning of the term, he was always 
emphatically a Christian gentleman, as faultless in dress and 
behaviour as he was in conduct. 

Drummond’s life can hardly be called eventful. Born at 
Stirling of Evangelical parents in a good social position, 
Drummond went to the Grammar School at Stirling, and 
afterwards to a school at Crieff, and he was said to be more 
prominent in the playground than in the class. He was a 
great egg-collector, he was always bargaining with other boys 
for pencils, knives, and marbles, and his early, as it was his 
lifelong, passion was fishing. When fifteen years of age 
he entered Edinburgh University, and took a rather erratic 
course. It may indeed be doubted whether it was ever 





* The Life of Henry Drummond, By Gcorge Adam Smith, London: Hodder 
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possible for him to move in the line of conventional routine. 
After graduation, Drummond entered New College, Edin- 
h, intending to study for the ministry ‘of the Free 
Church of Scotland. At that time Dr. Duff, the great 
Indian missionary, lectured in ti College on Evangelistic 
theology, and apparently strove in vain to rouse in the minds 
of the students much interest in other forms of religion. 
“ We could not follow the incarnations of Vishnu, nor rouse 
our interest in the patriarchs before Abraham. ‘How many 
gods have the Hindoos, Mr. P’ Dr. Duff asked a luckless 
student of Drammond’s year. The student kicked Drum- 
mond, who sat next to him and whispered: ‘I don’t know; 
about twenty-five, 1 think.—‘ Twenty-five,’ shouted the 
student ga’''y.—‘ Twenty-five, Mr. ! Twenty-five ! 
Twenty-five million of millions!’” Drummond’s time was 
not wholly absorbed in theology, for we find him while in 
College reading Carlyle, George Eliot, Ruskin, and other 
modern writers; and in 1871 he went to Ireland and became 
deeply interested in Irish politics, an interest which he re- 
tained throughout his life. He was a Home-ruler, and it 
seems that Mr. Gladstone at one time wanted him to stand 
for a Scottish constituency,—a desire which Drummond wisely 
withstood. A short time spent at Tiibingen made Drummond 
acquainted with German life, theology, and language, and one 
would have said he was fairly well equipped for the calling 
of the ministry as internreted in Scotland. But that destiny 
was not to be his, thouga his life was to be given to religion. 


burg 








In 1873 there begau in Scotland a powerful revivalist 
movement, and into this Drummond flung himself with all 
the impetuosity of a fervid nature. Thoughtful and culti- 
vated men are apt to look askance on movements of this kind, 
doubting, with good reason, whether the emotional religion 
which they commonly engender is likely to be lasting, or to 
be able to withstand the assauits of that purely critical temper 
which isa characteristic of our time and which seems destined 
to spread over the whole face of society with the progress of 
culture. We will not enter into this difficult problem, but 
will content ourselves with saying that, if we are to have 
the Evangelical revival, with its hysterical and sentimental 
element, with its overpowering femininity, it will be a good 
thing if manly and educated men like Henry Drummond 
should take part in it, not to weaken its conviction, but to 
impart that reasoning and masculine element of which it 
stands in need. Henceforth Drummond became primarily 
an evangelist, and only secondarily a teacher and man of 
culture. His interests in life were varied, there is no 
monotony in his mind or habits, but his dominating idea 
is that of persuading men to a belief in the Christian 
Revelation, as he understood it. He started as an Evan- 
gelical, with all that that implied a generation ago,— 
a belief in the verbal, or at least in the plenary, 
inspiration of every portion of the Bible, a narrow view 
of the Atonement, and probably a touch at least of 
that Calvinism which has been the source of so much of the 
strength and of the bitterness of Drummond’s native land. 
But his mind grew, his scientific studies forced him to recog- 
nise certain facts, and he gradually and insensibly dropped 
the more rigorous and indefensible part of his religious 
heritage, while retaining, as few enlightened men do, all the 
ardent faith and religious enthusiasm of his early days. 
Indeed, Drummond realised Wordsworth’s aspiration,—his 
days were bound each to each in natural piety. We cannot 
say that he had none of the experiences of intellectual 
problems which come so naturally to the modern thinker, 
for his work on the Ascent of Man shows that he felt the 
apparent gulf between modern naturalism and the historic 
faith, But he had little inward fighting to do, and that not 
because his intellect was not keen, but because his moral 
nature was so regnant in him as to leave no room for the 
doubting spirit which so often makes shipwreck of those keen 
minds who have once abandoned the narrow path of their 
early belief. 

Drammond’s profession was that of teacher of natural 
science in the Free Church College in Glasgow, but, as we 
h we said, his heart was in the work of evangelising, and 
to 1b he devoted his chief energies. For this he travelled 
to America, endeavouring to rouse the young men in some 
of the American Colleges, as he had aroused some of the 


was a sort of academic evangelist. We should like to know if 
the results of that work are enduring. Itis impossible to trace 
such viewless influences, but the present writer inclines to 
think that they probably left but a small deposit in the 
religious sense proper, while they generally roused the nature 
and impelled generous minds to human service. The story 
of the publication of the best known of Drummond’s works— 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World—is told. That book, 
unsatisfactory as it is and as Drummond came to find it 
himself, made a success perhaps unrivalled among the more 
serious books of our time. It called forth not only 
numerous editions, and also translations into foreign 
languages, but it led to elaborate criticisms and to 
multitudes of letters to the author, asking for advice and 
aid from pe-ple in various parts of the world. The second 
important work of Drummond, that on Tropical Africa, was 
the outcome of a visit paid by him to that region. He was 
immensely interested in Africa from the point of view of 
the missionary and the naturalist, but he had to endure many 
hardships, and his friends remarked that, on his return, he 
had become visibly older, and he was a shade less buoyant 
afterwards. His third work, The Ascent of Man, was pro- 
duced as a series of lectures which he was invited to deliver 
before the Lowell Institute in Boston. It is, as our readers 
know, an attempt to reconcile Christianity with the theory of 
evolution, and to justify the ways of God to men. It is a 
suggestive book, though scientific men have not been very 
tender to its scientific side. Drummond was warmly welcomed 
to the United States, whether as evangelist or as lecturer; 
and he seems to have always felt himself invigorated there. 
He says one can do more there than here,—“ for one man you 
can help by lecturing in Great Britain, you can help twelve or 
twenty in America.” He also paid a visit to Australia, crowded 
with work in the shape of lectures and religious addresses, and 
he went to the New Hebrides, where he saw converts who 
had only a short time before been feeding on human flesh. 
He loved travel, and had a keen eye for points in natural 
scenery. In the latter part of his short but busy life he 
added work for boys to that which he had been doing for 
College students. He was not at all “goody,” though his 
prime idea was to reach the hearts of the boys. He was fond 
of boys, was always more or less of a boy himself, was fertile 
in games, and had that love of adventure and that courage 
which the boy soon discovers in his mentor. During the end 
of his life his mind was unclouded, and his face bright and 
smiling. To the last he seemed to take pleasure in music, 
and in his last days his friends sang hymns to him. He died 
in March, 1897, and was buried at Stirling amid demonstra- 
tions of sorrow, whilst in distant cities funeral services were 
celebrated at the same time. Men who knew him or who had 
come under his influence missed a true man. 





ROBERT, EARL NUGENT.* 

THE Memoir of Robert, Earl Nugent, was well worth writing ; 
but unhappily Mr. Claud Nugent has not thought fit to write 
it. He has given us, not a biography, but the raw material 
from which a biography might be compiled. He quotes 
letters, speeches, poems, extracts from Smollett and many 
another, and he quotes them all in such admired disorder 
that only with the utmost difficulty can you drag a connected 
narrative from his pages or extricate the hero’s character. 
And the failure is the more to be regretted, because Earl 
Nugent should be treated with a light hand. Shown up by 
the heavy method of scissors and paste, he may appear a 
monster; and monster he was not, despite his contempt for 
some of the conventions of life, but a typical man of his age, 
and not altogether a bad influence. 

torn in 1702 of a distinguished Irish family, he spent his 
youth in Ireland, where he early won an unenviable notoriety 
by the unscrupulous seduction of his beautiful cousin, Clare 
Nugent of Donore. Having betrayed her under promise of 
marriage, he was forced by a duel to promise reparation; but 
no sooner was the promise exacted, than he fled to London. 
The poor girl, accompanied by « faithful priest, followed the 
rascal, whom she confronted after a desperate search. But 
Nugent refused his aid with absolute cynicism, and the 
mother of bis child saved herself from starvation by pawning 





* Memoir of Robert, Karl Nugent: with Letters, Poems, and Appendices, By 
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her jewels. It is an ugly story, and no single word can be 


spoken in Nugent’s defence. Indeed, he aggravated his 
crime by the brutal indifference wherewith he presently 
treated the wretched boy born of the intrigue; and though 
The Oppressed Captive, in which Robert Nugent, jun., 
pilloried his unnatural father, is probably exaggerated, the 
man cannot avoid the charge of unparalleled blackguardism. 


Bat in the early eighteenth century the pepular conscience 
was easily lulled to sleep, and Nugent had hardly escaped 
from his first entanglement when he married Lord Fingall’s 
daughter. This lady died within a year, and with her last 
breath bade Nugent do what he could to repair the wrong wh ch 
he had committed. For the first, and possibly the last, time 
Nugent's hard heart was softened; he despatched a penitent 
letter to Clare, and swollen, no doubt, with magnanimity, he 
set out for Donore, that he might lay his battered heart at 
the feet of his injured cousin. But poetic justice had already 
been done, and we are glad to record that he was received 
only by his uncle’s footman, who told him in the dryest and 
curtest terms that Clare’s marriage was arranged with 
Mr. O’Byrne, a gentleman of estimable character and large 
fortune. 

Henceforth Nugent was free to follow his own bent, and 
by the marriage of rich widows he became a man of wealth 
and fashion. The practice is an old one, but Nugent’s 
first experiment inspired Walpole to coin a word, and “to 
Nogentise,” said of the widow, is still intelligible. His 
alliance with Anne, daughter of James Craggs, brought 
him a country house, a seat in Parliament, and a handsome 
fortune. On such terms as these he could easily support 
the ridicule of the wits, since he had at last found a chance 
to exercise the gifts which have made him memorable. He 
entered the House of Commons, and took his place in the 
great world. He was courted by politicians, he was flattered 
by poets, and though his talent for affairs was not much 
more sincere than his talent for poetry, his wealth made him 
a personage whom neither statecraft nor literature could 
despise. Moreover, his wife’s purse enabled him to help the 
Prince of Wales, and it is certain that he made no loan 
without the sure hope of advancement, 

Thus his career was prosperous, even brilliant. He sat 
in Parliament for half a century, and while his services 
appear trivial to-day, he was none the less highly honoured 
in his friendships. Walpole and Pope, Chesterfield and 
Wyndham, lived with him on terms of intimacy and con- 
fidence. It was to him that Goldsmith dedicated his 
“Haunch of Venison.” And if he never wholly atoned for 
his misdeeds, he possessed such qualities us capture society 
and ensure popularity. He was, in brief, a loquacious, high- 
spirited, clever, unscrupulous Irishman. His voice was 
enough (it is said) to raise a laugh; and though his humour 
appears boisterous to-day, it was both tireless and good- 
natured. Untrammelled with any baggage of opinions, he 
displayed an admirable energy in politics, and his con- 
stituents at Bristol, for which he deserted his pocket borough 
of St. Mawe’s, believed him an unblemished patriot and a 
wise statesman. The truth is, he was ready to speak upon 
any measure, and upon either side. In 1753, for instance, 
Lord Hardwicke introduced his famous Jew Bill, which 
appears so righteous to-day that it should have required no 
discussion. Its purpose was to allow Jews to be naturalised 
without taking the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; and 
religion, no less than justice, demanded that it should 
become law. Before the Commons Nugent supported it in 
a speech of excellent sense and sound theology, but in less 
than six months he is found opposing it without shaine or 
hesitancy. “I could not then think it a bad Bill,” said he 
in a famous speech, “ though I thought it of no great import- 
ance; and as I have still the same opinion of it, I shall with 
the same indifference agree to its being repealed.” Itemem- 
bering that he had made a long and fervid speech in the 
Bill’s favour, we cannot overrate the disingenuous cynicism of 
this pronouncement. Lut Nugent must not be taken too 
seriously, and for him good and bad were separated by so fine 
a shade that he could turn from one to the other without an 
awkward conversion. Besides, he was witty enough to 
support his change of view with the epigram with which 
Montaigne assailed the introduction of the New Style. 
* Pope Gregory,” wrote the essayist, “ has found out an evil 








which hurt nobody, and he has applied a remedy which does 
nobody any good.” 

Nugent, then, was a popular, not a serious, politician. Yet 
once in his long career (and he retired the Nestor of the 
House) he harboured a daring and patriotic enterprise. Thig 
was nothing less than to promote an alliance between Pitt and 
Fox. Of course the project failed, but it was magnificent, 
and its success could only have strengthened the country ing 
time of crisis. However, it is idle to judge Nugent by the 
common standards. “He is the most uninformed man of 
his rank in England,” said Lord George Sackville with a 
certain truth. None the less, he had a singular power of 
producing an effect, and his shrewdness is undeniable, 
His second wife had not been dead a year when in the 
Countess of Berkeley he married a still greater fortune, 
and he understood the easy manners of his age so well 
as to cut a respectable figure among the wise and the great, 
His verses, for instance, are the vainest doggerel; yet 
Pope praised them without reserve, and Walpole speaks 
of Nugent’s glorious ode. Chesterfield wrote him long and 
witty letters, which never would have been addressed to a 
dolt or a churl. What, then, was the secret of Nugent's 
success? Possibly he possessed the genius of companionship, 
and understood better than his fellows the art of entertain. 
ment. In every generation you will find half a dozen men 
who by social adroitness climb a summit too lofty for their 
gifts or their virtues. Nugent, maybe, was of the number, 
and it is a conspicuous tribute to his affability that nobody 
seems to have grudged him his eminence. 





THE VOYAGES OF THE ZENI* 
Tur story of the Zeni has been regarded for centuries as one 
of the strangest problems of literature, and it is likely that 
the controversy will still rage, though some of the worst 
difficulties have been explained by Mr. Lucas ip the fine 
volume before us. The question is whether the travellers 
explored the seas between this country and Iceland; no one, 
we presume, will now believe that they travelled among the 
Norsemen in Greenland, or had any special information about 
America. Mr. Lucas has concluded that the whole narrative 
was a literary imposture. Many others have thought that 
there was a basis of fact under a huge superstructure of 
romance. The compiler may have obscured tbe truth by 
taking too much pains about its illustration. He certainly 
copied many of his details from well-known books; and Mr. 
Lucas has shown that his map was a hopeless patchwork. 

Three brothers, of the great family of the Zeni, are known 
to have lived at Venice towards the end of the fourteenth 
century. They were sons of Pietro Zeno, surnamed the 
Dragon, who was Captain-General of the Christian League 
against the Turks. His son, the Chevalier Nicold, commanded 
the trading-galleys sent to visit Middelburg, and Southamp- 
ton also, if practicable, on January 22nd, 1585. Antonio, the 
next brother, is said to have joined Nicolo in his adventures 
among the islands of the North Seas. Carlo, the third 
brother, remained at home. He was Captain-General against 
the Genoese in 1380; he lived till 1418, and is supposed to 
have transmitted to his descendants the story of his brothers’ 
discoveries. 

Nicold, according to the family tradition, set out in 1380, 
on a ship of his own, to visit England and Flanders; but this 
date, in any case, is admitted to be too early. He was ship- 
wrecked on the “Island Frislanda,” and was taken into the 
service of a certain Prince “ Zichmni,” or “ Zicno,” who was 
endeavouring to capture the country from the King of 
Norway. ‘There is a dispute about the name of the island. 
Some think it was the whole group of Faroes, which were 
sometimes mentioned as a single island. This view is to 
some extent supported by the local names in the narratives. 
Mr. Lucas, however, believes the whole story to be a late 
fabrication, and suggests that the Zeni went no further than 
the Continental province of Friesland. Antonio, it was said, 
joined his brother, and took part with him in an attack of 
“ Estland,” evidently intended for the Mainland of Shetland. 
Nicold was left in charge of the smaller islands, and after: 





* The Annals of the Voyages of the Brothers Nicoldand Antonio Zeno in the 
North Atlantic about the End of the Fourteenth Century, and the Claim Founied 
thereon to a Venetian Discovery of America: a Criticism and an Indictment. BY 
Fred, W. Luess, Lilustrated by Facsimiles, London: Henry Stevens, Son, at! 
Stiles, [£2 2s, net.] 
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wards made a voyage to the North, and visited “ Engrove- 
land.” This seems to be meant for Greenland, though the 
voleanic phenomena, described in a very grotesque fashion 
must certainly be regarded as Icelandic. We are told, later 
on, how Zichmni and Antonio came to the island of Icaria, 
and how the King’s interpreter traced its name from the 
legend of Dedalus. Mr. Lucas shows how easily this might 
have been taken from Bordone’s description of “Icaria” 
in the Greek Archipelago, and treats the story as an 
impudent fabrication. Mr. J. R. Forster, Captain Cook’s 
friend, took “Icaria” to be a misreading for Kerry, and 
his solution was accepted by Mr. R. H. Major in his Voyages 
of the Zeni. A more important embellishment was con- 
tained in the Story of the Fisherman, Certain Frieslanders, 
caught in a tempest, were carried westwards a thousand 
miles, and discovered the Isle of Hstotiland, which has been 
at various times identified with Labrador, Newfoundland, 
and other regions in their neighbourhood. It was said 
to be rich in gold and other minerals. “In the midst of it,” 
said the fisherman, “there is a very high mountain, where 
four rivers rise that water the whole country.” There was a 
trade with Greenland, where the islanders bought furs, 
sulphur, and pitch. They seemed to have had some inter- 
course with Europe, since there were Latin books in the 
King’s library, which the people could no longer understand. 
It is hardly possible to trace all the sources of this singular 
fable. Some of the details suggest a connection with old 
descriptions of the North of Europe; but Mr. Lucas has 
shown that most of the story was copied from the Spanish 
accounts of the West Indies and Mexico. The fabulous 
country was generally regarded as lying north of Labrador ; 
and Milton, we may remember, makes reference in *‘ Paradise 
Lost” to the snows of the “cold KEstotiland.” ‘he 
fisherman described ancther country called Drogio, ex- 
tending far to the south-west, inhabited in some parts 
by naked hunters, and in others by cannibals, who 
had great temples in which men were sacrificed to idols. 
Here again the narrator may have thonght of the man- 
eating giants of Northern legend, whose existence was 
gravely recorded by Giovio in his Description of Britain; 
but many of the incidents, as Mr. Lucas has shown, are 
derived from the earliest notices of South America, 

It was not till 1558 that Nicold Zeno the younger, fifth in 
descent from Antonio the traveller, published a narrative of 
his forefathers’ adventures. He added a map, which has 
made the confusion worse confounded, based, as he alleged, 
upon an old chart which had heen preserved among the 
antiquities of the House. It occurred to him to make a copy, 
apparently with many modern alterations, “ which,” he says, 
‘although it is all rotten and many years old, I have suc- 
ceeded in doing tolerably well.” This Nicold Zeno was a 
scholar, according to Ruscetti and Molietti, who admitted his 
revised copy into their new editions of Ptolemy. It is certain 
that he was well acquainted with the works of Olaus Magnus, 
Archbishop of Upsala, at that time the best authority 
on every subject relating to the North. The compiler bor- 
rowed a good many stories from Olaus, though he managed 
to disfigure them almost beyond recognition. His chart 
corresponds in the main with the Archbishop’s map of 1539, 
which differs from those prefixed to the editions of his 
“History” produced in 1555 and 1567. The contents of 
the first document were stated in a preface to the “ History ”; 
bat no copy was known in modern times till Dr. Oscar 
Bremmer found an example in the Public Library at Munich. 
Mr. Lucas exhibits a portion of it, in reduced facsimile, and 
shows that it must be regarded as the touch-stone of the 
whole “ Zenian controversy.” 

The compiler placed his “Icaria” on the spot where the 
Archbishop set the island of “Tile,” described by him ina 
note as being the residence of the Lord of the Orkneys, with 
two fine castles, and a population of thirty thousand contented 
inhabitants, There was evidently some confusion between 
the Viceroy of Iceland and the Earl of Orkney, and their 
respective places of residence. “Tile” may have been meant 
to show the “Thule” mentioned by Tacitus. It has been 
accepted at various times as a duplicated figure of Shetland, 
as Islay set in a wrong place, and as the isle of Lewis. Mr. 
Lucas thinks that it may turn out to be meant for the little 
island of St. Kilda; but the matter must, for the present, 
Temain uncertain, 





Nicold’s book and map of 1558 contradicted the current 
notions of geography; but we must remember that he was a 
learned man, a patrician of Venice, and a member of the 
Council of Ten. The newer maps were printed side by side 
with his specimen of archeology: and as Molietti pointed 
out, no sooner did his work appear than evidence began to be 
received in its favour. Perhaps “Mercator” and Ortelius 
should be blamed for keeping up the imposture; but they 
had to satisfy a public that might have resented its omission. 
In Horn’s Arca Noe, of 1666, containing a clever description 
of the native Americans in the manner of Tacitus, the Zeni 
legend was dismissed as a tissue of lies; and the learned John 
Ogilby, in our own country, treated the tradition with 
similar contempt. ‘The principal authorities on the whole 
subject have been collected by Mr. Lucas in a valuable 
appendix. 


When the work appeared the Venetians were pleased to 
hear of discoveries anticipating the glories of Cabot, and to 
extol with the compiler “the high courage and great energy ” 
of their forefathers. The interest in the problem revived 
from time to time as topics connected with it became fashion- 
able. When Spain was at the zenith of her power, the 
English had to collect evidence in support of their American 
title. Frobisher was accordingly sent ont to find and occupy 
“Estotiland”; and Dr. Dee showed the Queen how King 
Arthur bad conquered the countries visited by the Italian 
adventurers. Another point of interest appeared when the 
Danes set up a colony in Greenland, and the remains of the 
old Norse settlements were discovered. The tradition thus 
gained a place in the debate abont “ pre-Columbian” voyages 
to America. Mr. Major contended that the “ Zeno docu- 
ment ” was the latest writing that described the lost settle- 
ments and the survival of the Norsemen in Labrador. He 
was inclined to find the Zeni’s volcanoes near certain hot 
springs in Greenland, but this theory was afterwards 
abandoned. The maps and woodcuts of Olaus Magnus show 
that the story related to Mount Hecla and its neighbours, 
with special reference, it may be supposed, to a celebrated 
eruption in 1389, 


The compilation was said to have been made up from letters 
received by Carlo Zeno. One of them had referred to a volume 
recording the laws of Estotiland and Drogio, with an account 
of Zichmni and the city which he founded in Greenland. Bunt 
the volume and letters had perished in a singular way: “ be- 
cause,” said the compiler, “‘ being still a boy when they came 
into my hands, and not understanding what they were, I tore 
them in pieces and destroyed them, as boys will do.” The first 
letter dealt with the shipwreck and the war in Friesland. Mr. 
Lucas shows the difficulty of identifying Zichmni with Henry 
Sinclair, who held the earldom of Orkney and Shetland, and 
afterwards the duchy of Oldenburg, as vassal of the Crow 
of Norway. Mr. Major was led to this view by a slight 
similarity of names. Mr. Lucas suggests that if the voyage 
occurred, Zichmni might be meant for Wichmann the pirate, 
who was scouring the North Sea about that time. A letter 
from Antonio described the fighting in seven islands of the 
Shetland group. The map, however, transfers them to the 
north-east of Iceland, and Mr. Lucas ingeniously argues 
that the compiler was deceived by the appearance of the ice- 
floes in that quarter, indicated in the Archbishop’s map of 
1539, 

Nicold Zeno was said to have seen a monastery in Green- 
land, set at the foot of a burning hill, and supplied with 
water from the boiling springs; but this is only a copy of the 
Icelandic Abbey of Helgafield, of which a woodcut may be 
found in the Archbishop’s history. As Olaus mentioned more 
than one volcano, we are not surprised to find that Antonio 
and the Prince paid another visit to the North, where their 
soldiers found ‘‘a great fire in the bottom of a hill, and a 
spring casting out a stuff like pitch, which ran down to the 
sea.” 

We have not space to discuss the details of the argument; 
but we have said enough to show that Mr. Lucas makes ont 
an extremely strong case in support of his contention, The 
main conclusions are summed up with learning and ability, 
and the reader is helped to form his own judgment by a 
copious store of rare maps in facsimile, The author’s som- 
mary is too long to be quoted; but we may notice among its 
principal conclusions that, in the author's opinion, Zeno’s 
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map of Friesland was compounded of earlier maps of Iceland 
and the Faroes, and that his island, therefore, never existed ; 
and, in fact, that the whole of his chart was concocted 
from other maps “of various dates and nationalities”; and 
that the narrative itself was not compiled from old letters, 
as falsely stated, but from the published works of Bordone 
and Olaus Magnus, and other writers mentioned in the 
argument. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK® 

Tar Count of Wellburg, the Russian nobleman entrusted 
with the part of jewne premier in “ Le Voleur’s” novel, In the 
Tsar’s Dominions, had the good fortune during a private in- 
terview with the Czar to detect amid that potentate’s papers, 
and to slay, the most remarkable snake that was ever en- 
countered in the realms of fiction, to say nothing of Georgia, 
the great home and manufacturing centre of the snake-story. 
This snake had a dynamite cartridge attached to its tail, 
and was thus in ufrumque paratus. To quote the Count’s 
explanation :— 

“ «Tt was hoped that in handling the papers, you would disturb 

it, when it would make a dart at you with its poisonous fangs; 
should it strike you, the effect would probably be fatal. But in 
any case, whether or not it bit you, you would be sure to aim 
blows at it, until you had destroyed it; and there was every 
chance that one of them would have fallen on the detonator at 
the end of the false tail, when the dynamite cartridge would 
have exploded. But even if you had missed, most likely you 
would have flung down the dead reptile with such violence that 
the concussion would have effected the explosion. I thank God 
that the discovery was made in time.’—‘Amen,’ replied the 
Tsar, ‘and I thank you, my friend. It was your astuteness that 
discerned the diabolical contrivance.’” 
This, as dramatic critics say, constitutes the clow of the 
entertainment. The grateful Czar readily consents to Count 
Wellburg’s unconventional marriage with the beautiful Anna, 
daughter of his land steward. Anna is then abducted by a 
rival suitor of low degree, the Jew Kapinsky, who, after 
murdering his own father, has contrived to fasten suspicion 
on Anna’s. But the hero of the dynamite-tailed snake 
episode is equal to the emergency, rescues Anna in the nick 
of time, and, fracturing the skull of her kidnapper, reduces 
him toa state of delirium in which he confesses his guilt. 
The author makes effective use of the terrible disaster on the 
Khodinsky plain, and his story is vigorously told. He is, 
however, quite too fond of interlarding his dialogue with 
Russian words, with the translation in brackets, and betrays 
a regrettable Anti-Semitic bias, 

* Ralph Connor’s” romance is enacted in the great North- 
West of Canada, and we have the testimony of Professor 
George Adam Smith, who contributes a sympathetic intro- 
duction to Black Rock, that the author has not only seen with 
his own eyes the life which he describes in this book, but 
“has himself, for some years of hard and lonely toil, assisted 
in the good influences which he traces among its wild and 
often hopeless conditions.” Still, we cannot help thinking 
that stories of missionary effort are most effective when they 
are of the nature of a plain record of fact. The part played 
by the miner’s widow, Mrs, Mavor, verges on the melo- 
dramatic; and there is a vein of effusive sentiment in the 
narrator’s attitude towards his friends,—e.g., when one of 
them was wounded by a drunken miner, after he had revived, 
“his old sweet smile was playing about his lips, and was 
almost too much for me.” It is quite too much for the 
present reviewer. These emotional exuberances are to be 
regretted, for the sincerity of the writer, his knowledge of 
the country, and his talent for picturesque description 
combine to lend interest, and even charm, to these episodes of 
mission life in the North-West. The account of the four- 
horse race—half of it on ice—at the miners’ Christmas 
sports, is treated in truly heroic fashion, and there is no 
lack of desperate hand-to-hand fighting with fiste, knives, and 
other weapons during the progress of the great anti-whisky 
crusade organised by Mr. Craig, the Presbyterian minister, 
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who is the good genius and hero of the story. The inevitable, 
and apparently ineuperable, difficulties that beset his path, 
his unfailing resource and courage in facing them, and his 
capacity for infecting lukewarm supporters with enthusiasm, 
are set forth with considerable skill. Black Rock, in short, 
must be described as a sort of mixture of Bret Harte and 
“Tan Maclaren.” 


By way of illustrating the dangers of the chose jugée in 
general, and the difficulties of criminal administration in 
India in particular, Sir Edwin Arnold has retold in The 
Queen’s Justice the true story of a very curious murder trial 
which took place some sixteen years ago in Bengal. Malek 
Chand, a village watchman, was accused of having mur. 
dered his own child, a girl of eleven, the sole motive 
alleged by the prosecution being the desire to attach 
suspicion to a neighbour who had taken legal proceed. 
ings against him. The only direct evidence against the 
man was that of another daughter, a child of eight, who 
described how her father had killed her sister with a spear, 
The wife, who was absent at the time of the child’s death, 
was a hostile witness, and Malek Chand was convicted and 
sentenced to death. Owing, however, to the indefatigable 
exertions of Mr. Manomahan Ghose, the well-known Calcutta 
lawyer, who brought the matter before the High Court of 
Calcutta, the case was sent for retrial, and this time the 
prisoner was acquitted. The circumstances of the case are 
so squalid that in spite of all the wealth of local colour 
lavished on it by Sir Edwin Arnold, he is unable to 
elevate Malek Chand to the level of a hero. The really 
interesting feature of the case is the fact that Mr. Ghose 
propounded before the High Court an alternative theory of the 
cause of death which, after the conclusion of the second trial, 
was confirmed by the accused himself. He had killed his 
child by accident ; throwing—during the night—a Khatia (the 
pole of a busking machine) at what he thought was a stray 
bull, but in reality was his ownchild. Then, at the instigation 
of a neighbour, whom he consulted in his distress, he allowed 
his friend to fabricate a wound on the child’s body after death, 
so as to convey the impression that she had died of a snake. 
bite. The man’s timidity and untruthfulness, backed by the 
hostility of a jealous wife and the officious and unscrupulous 
zeal of the local police, was thus within an ace of bringing 
him to the gallows. One would like to know what his chance 
would have been under native administration. The hero of 
the episode is undoubtedly Mr. Ghose, but Sir Edwin Arnold 
is somewhat fulsome in his use of his laudatory synonyms, 
—e.g., “The bold, sagacious Baboo Ghose,” “this ingenious 
gentleman,” “the undaunted advocate,” “ the fearless Ghose,” 
“the enlightened Baboo,” “the indomitable Baboo,” &c. 


At a time when London is so frequently visited by American 
theatrical companies, a novel which purports to throw a 
searchlight on the inner life of the New York stage is not 
without topical interest. We trust, however, that the account 
given us by Mr. Cyril Norman is not a true bill, for a more 
lurid portrait of the modern harpy could nut easily be 
imagined than that of Esther Kimberly, the anti-heroine of 
Rondo. The American actress, as here depicted, is acreature 
of no heart, but endowed with a voracious appetite and an 
unlimited thirst for champagne. Mr. Norman prefaces one 
of his chapters with a poem, the first verse of which is worth 
quoting :— 

“ Late I sat one evening 
In yon grove beside the spring, 
Inertiately pondering 
O’er a project—or a thing.” 


——Mr. Barchell retarns in The Duke's Servants to the 
period which he has already so agreeably delineated in his 
volume entitled In the Days of King James. The hero of his 
romance is a young Lincolnshire squire, and the fair lady 
who encourages his suit succumbs to the fascinations of the 
Doke of Buckingham. It is Mr. Burchell’s way to discover 
new motives for historical events. The frail Katharine 
finally marries none other than John Felton, and thus 
Felton’s assassination of the Duke assumes the character of 
an act of vengeance on the wrecker of his domestic happiness. 
Mr. Barchell is well up in the social and literary history of 
the period, and has a pleasant wit of his own. The old 
lawyer who, amongst other eccentricities, talks to his flowers 
as if they were living beings, is a most engaging personage. 
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——Misconception has at least the merit of being true to its 
title, But it is little short of incredible that a woman with 
grown-up children, whose heart was “infinitely tender,” would 
believe the worst of a hitherto devoted and blameless husband. 
But then, as the vulgar proverb has it, there is no fool like an 
ola fool——Babbit Saunderson, in which “ Ian Maclaren 
has given us the portrait of the Free Kirk Minister of 
Kilbogie, a dreamy scholar of “ unfathomable learning 
and saintly simplicity,” is a great improvement on his 
recent collection of short stories, though, like most of them, 
it ends in the inevitable death-bed scene, with the broken 
“Jast words” freely interspersed with dots. The opening 
chapters, however, are charming, and Mr. Boyd's illustrations 
enhance the external attractiveness of this dainty little 
yolume.——The Archdeacon is a novel with a gap of twenty 
years in the middle—like the play of Sweethearts—after which 
the hero, a dreamy idealist at the outset, reappears as a sleek, 
prosperous, and exceedingly worldly Archdeacon. His early 
love, now a widow, rejects his addresses and reproaches him 
with abandoning his early aims and aspirations; the Arch- 
deacon’s eyes are opened ; and after he has undergone a brief 
period of probation, Mrs. Velasquez, née Irene Ravelston, 
reconsiders her verdict. The book is full of cheerful prattle, 
but Mrs. Walford is more at home in describing the humours 
of a luncheon party than in tracing the spiritual growth of 
ber hero. The dialogue is wonderfully undistinguished, and 
contains one excruciating touch of “actuality” on p. 137: 
“You are irritable to-day, my dear boy. Take a dose of 
‘Eno’ and you won’t mind,” &c.——The good genius in 
Uncle Jack from America is our old friend the rich uncle 
who quarters himself on his heirs in the character of a poor 
relation. ! There is, of course, a scapegrace nephew, who treats 
“Uncle Jack” with scant respect, but is duly humiliated in 
the long-run, and this ingenuous story ends to the tune of a 
double peal of wedding-bells. Miss Cottereli’s novel is 
clever, but cryptic. The hero of Love is not so Light isa giant 
Quaker, the villain has a fine Satanic manner, and there is 
another young man whose hair “ was the colour of old pale 
brandy.” Eccentricities of nomenclature abound—e.g,, 
Bumblekites is the name of a country place—and the mottoes 
of each chapter are put at the end. Perhaps this may be a 
hint that the story should be read backwards. As it stands 
it is a miracle of mystification. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
eae aS 
NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 

Jawenal Wun Grinchu. Par Gyp. (Flammarion, Paris.)— 
It is impossible to keep pace with the energy and versatility 
of “Gyp,” who marks every month with a new novel. But it 
may safely be said of the Journal d'un Grinchu that it is one of 
her latest, and that it would by this time have been 
forgotten had its interest not been kept alive by a libel 
suit and a verdict against the novelist. Truly, a novel 
which can be brought into Court on such a charge condemns 
itself, and this specimen would hardly be worth notice did it not 
reflect the lunacy which for the moment has taken hold of 
France. As though the daily Press did not contain a sufficient 
commentary upon the “ Affair,” the “ Affair’? must be made the 
material of romance, or rather, romance must discharge the duty 
of polemical journalism. The book, of course, is marked by a 
certain talent. The grinchu himself, an uninspiring member of 
the Nationalist, Anti-Semite party, whose wife receives the 
attentions of a Jew, is not ill-drawn, and recalls here and there 
the gay irony of “Gyp’s” happier days. But the work is a 
novel only in form; in essence it is a piece of careless journalism. 
Most of its paragraphs might have done duty (and perhaps 
did) in the columns of the Libre Parole, and its author had far 
more thought of her political animosities than of her craft when 
she composed this overweighted pamphlet. Once upon a time 
“G@yp” cultivated a humour, only too rare in her country, and 
thought it enough to amuse her readers, without any after- 
thought of politics or psychology. But the scandal which sub- 
merges France has killed le petit Bob, and there reigns in his 
place the tiresome monster of Anti-Semitism, Nor have we 
much hope for “Gyp’s” future. That gifted lady has tasted 


the excitement of the Palais Bourbon, and doubtless finds it 
easier to attack the enemies of M. Drumont than to amuse her 
ancient admirers, 


La Biévre et Saint-Séverin. Par J. K. Huysmans. (Stock, 


Paris.) — M. Huysmans has for the moment deserted the 
investigation of magic, black or white, and has turned again to 
the picturesque, in the search for which he won his earliest glory. 
La Biévre et Saint-Séverin will not be rewarded by the success of 
scandal, which attended “ La-Bas” and “La Cathédrale.” Yet 
none the less it is a remarkable work, simply conceived and 
exquisitely written. For M. Huysmans is master of a curious, 
elaborate style, and the practice of realism, which long since he 
despised, at least taught him to observe. In this his latest 
work, then, he has employed his double gift of vision and word- 
painting, He has chosen two forgotten quarters of Paris, and 
has described them with a gruesome sense of their poverty- 
stricken horror and their stately dilapidation, which never 
verges upon melodrama. Beneath the shadow of the Gobelins, 
watered by the once romantic Biavre, there is a little 
corner which is unknown to Paris, and from which the inhabi- 
tants never emerge. There huddle the men and women who 
toil in tanneries and dye-works, and there the intrepid wayfarer 
may enjoy an unaccustomed experience. The river, now a mere 
ditch, is scrawled over with the slime of many colours. Strange 
houses, from whose windows gaze stranger faces, are perched at 
odd corners or flank the steep and tortuous alleys. Readers of 
“ Les Misérables ” may remember that Gavroche passed that way, 
but if M. Huysmans did not discover this unknown land, at least 
he has revived a swiftly fading memory. Of more varied in- 
terest, yet less remote, is the Quartier Saint-Séverin, haunted 
to-day, as it was haunted centuries ago, by the thieves and 
brigands of Paris. But it is not merely a quarter of ill-fame 
It is glorified by those contrasts which make Paris the noblest 
of cities. As you thread this network of streets so strangely 
titled (it is impossible to better the names of the Rues Git-le- 
Coeur and du Chat qui Péche) you come upon the splendid Church 
of Saint-Séverin and the hapless ruin of St. Julien-le-Pauvre, the 
oldest church in Paris, now transformed out of all seeming by 
the decoration of Archimandrites. And there, on the edge 
of the vanished Place Maubert, “la Maub,” as its frequenters 
used to call it,is the Rue Galande, famous for the Chateau Rouge, 
once the house of Gabrielle d’Estrée, now the club of the worst 
criminals in France. There is no grimier haunt in Europe, and 
few more interesting, Hither notorious burglars and assassins 
come night after night, well knowing that the proprietor is but a 
detective, knowing also that they, poor devils, have nowhere 
else to go. This tavern M. Huysmans has described in terms at 
once so moving and so just, that his pages produce a sensation of 
horror which the present writer, though he has seen the place, 
never felt before. But M. Huysmans’s book is not a mere piece 
of ornamental writing. It is a recordas well. These half-known 
corners of Paris are doomed to perish at the approach of the 
unsheltered, convenient boulevard, and then M. Huysmans’s 
picturesque pages will earn the dignity of historic documents. 
Meanwhile, those who still haunt the Quartier Saint-Séverin, or 
wander by the bank of the melancholy Biévre, now buried ina 
drain, will understand their truth and vividness, 


Mémoires d’Outre-tombe. Par Chateaubriand, et notés par E. 
Biré. Vols. 1.-III. (Garnier, Paris.\—For some years Chateau- 
briand has suffered a passing eclipse. The young writers of 
France have been moved to discredit him, on the ground that he 
bestowed too much pains upon his magnificent style. For to the 
anarchists of literature style is only worth acquisition that it may 
with the greater effrontery be laid aside. But achanging fashion 
does not affect eternal masterpieces, and it is a proof of returning 
sanity that M. Biré’s new edition of the Mémoires d’Outre-tombe is 
even now in act of publication. So for the first time has this 
monumental work been placed within the reach of limited purses ; 
for the first time it has been presented in such a practical shape 
as the author himself would have wished for it. Books have their 
fates, and no book ever found so unlucky a destiny as these famous 
Mémoires, Chateaubriand was determined that they should not 
see the light until after his death; he was also determined that 
they should never be clipped and mutilated in the columns of a 
journal. He braved poverty, that his ambition should not be 
frustrated; and when in 1836 a small company, pledged to 
respect his wishes, was formed for the instant purchase and 
ultimate publication of the famous Mémoires, it seemed that for 
once speculation would achieve a beneficent purpose. Thus 
literature was made the sport of the Stock Exchange, but it 
| raust be remembered that in 1836 also the world was submerged 
| beneath a wave of gambling. The worst is that the shareholders, 
| in Chateaubriand’s case, did not remain wholly loyal to their 
‘bargain, Itis true that they adhered to their promise not to 

publish during the author's lifetime; but the greed of gold 
_ persuaded them to sell what we should call the serial rights to 
M, Girardin, of La Presse, and Chateaubriand died in the full 
| knowledge that his work would presently be cut up into snippets, 
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and that his protest was of no avail. The result was that when 
at last the Mémoires appeared in a dignified shape, their effect 
was discounted, and they were grected with a chorus of political 
rancour. Long ago, however, they recovered their true posgtion, 
and to-day they are universally recognised as an invaluable 
history of a most dramatic period. Of their eloquence, their 
romance, their poetry, it is too late to speak. But it may be 
confidently asserted that M Biré has accomplished his task as 
editor with tact and knowledge, and that bis edition of a great 
book is at once the best arranged and most practical to be 
found. 


Le Roman de Louis XI. Par Paul Fort. (Le Mercure de 
France, Paris.)—M. Paul Fort is a yourg man of excellent 
wit and of indubitable talent. But he is possessed by a 
theoiy, which threatens to ruin his best effects, To quote his 
own confession, he has aimed “at a style which can pass, according 
to the emotion, from prose to verse and from verse to prose.” 
But he presents his verse as prose, and allows it to foliow the 
elisions of the language. Worse still, his narrative is often 
expressed in alexandrines. Now, the first result of this mixed 
method, which, so far as we can see, has no msthetie value, is 
that the reader is driven to look for the alexandrines carefully 
embedded in the solid prose. Of course, this search for needles 
in a haystack is wearisome,and we can wish M, Paul Fort no better 
fortune than that he should renounce his unprofitable theory. 
For in bis Louis XT. ho has completely realised his ambition “ to 
write a book of good humour.” His own phrase precisely de- 
scribes the book. Itis good-humoured both in its ironic appre- 
ciation of the King, and in the frank criticism, wantonly 
interspersed, of his own contemporaries. Moreover, it is composed 
without a plan, and without any regard to such troublesome 
scruples as probability. The author discourses freely with his 
hero, while his friends expound their views to the Etats 
Générauz. But the book is never dull, never pedantic, never the 
slave of history, and if it tells us as much of M. Paul Fort as 
of Louis XI., the reader has no cause to grumble, since, in spite 
of the half-concealed alexandrines, the good humour never flags. 


L’Empire Litéral. Par Emile Ollivier. Tome IIT. (Garnier, 
Paris.)\—To read a volume of M. Emile Ollivier’s L’Rmpire 
Libéral is like putting the clock back thirty years, and this 
third volume is no less antiquated than its predecessors, The 
Liberal Empire! It is further off than the Middle Ages, and 
though it would be rash to prophesy a long life for the Third 
Republic, the reign of Napoleon III. is already a distant episode in 
the history of France. M. Ollivier’s loyalty to his idol is well 
known, and an unprejudiced critic is not likely to endorse the 
historian’s opinions. None the less, the work has a documentary 
value which no partisanship can underrate, and this volume, 
which tells the story of the Crimea, and sets forth the Emperor’s 
long negotiations with Cavour, is as interesting as its pre- 
decessors. There is alsoa chapter upon Louis Napoleon’s domestic 
policy, but surely when M. Ollivier quotes Thiers’s approval of 
this policy he is, from his own point of view, catching at straws, 
However, of M. Oilivier’s fidelity there is no doubt; noteven did 
Sédan shake his faith in the Liberal Empire; and he is one of 
the few politicians who were not persuaded by defeat to turn and 
rend their hero. Even more, he suffered hardship for his loyalty, 
and unto this day the discourse which he composed for his reception 
by the Academy remains unread. It wasa panegyric of Lamartine, 
but in one passage he sang the praises of his fallen master. 
This passage the Academy declined to hear, and he declined to 
expunge. So,may be, sacrifice has given him the right to deplore 
the past; at any-rate there is no lack of evidence on the other 
side whereby we may correct this sanguine record. 





A Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage. By Sir Bernard 
Burke. Edited by his Son. (Harrison and Sons. 38s.)— 
This is the sixty-first issue of a book whichtit is now quite super- 
fluous to praise. There is nowhere to be found a more complete 
and trustworthy record of the hereditary-titled class, in their 
personal and historical aspects. Another portion of the book 
gives lists of “Privy Councillors and Knights,” and various 
information about distinctions and decorations. ——With this 
may bo mentioned Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 10s. 6d.), a very convenient 


volume, on a smaller scale than “ Burke,” as confining itself to | 
the purpose of giving personal information about titled persons, | 
Yet a third “Peerage” | 





whether by inheritance or otherwise. 
is Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionship 


reputation. The editor has a prefaca in which he discusses 
the question in dispute between the Baronetage and the 
children of life-Peers.——We may also mention The Royal 


= nc 


Blue-Book and Fashionable Directory (Kelly’s Directories, 5a) 
Post Ofice London Directory, 1898. (Kelly’s Directories 325.) 
—This is the centenary issue of the Directory, a fact which givég 
occasion for an interesting outline of the history of the publica. 
tion. Beyond this there is really nothing new to say about this 
volume. It grows year by year; it is kept up to date in a most 
praiseworthy way. But there are interesting things without 
number that might be said about it. Publicans, for instance, 
occupy more than eighteen threesecolumned pages, and number, 
we imagine, at least four thousand. As many as seventy brokers 
occupy themselves with buying and selling their businesses, and 
seven firms sre employed in manufacturing “ publicans’ glass,” 
© Publishers ” come next in order, and of these there are not less 
than six hundred. Under the heading of “Public Miscellaneous 
Companies’’ we have about twelve hundred. Would some statis. 
tician tell what is the average mortality per thousand? A word 
of praise must be given to the admirably clear map, which may 
be profitably compared, by the way, with the reproduction of one 
that was issued just a century ago. 


The Works of Lord Byron. Vol. II, New and Revised Edition, 
(John Murray. 63.)—We intend, as we said on a previous c¢ca- 
sion, to reserve our criticism of this important work till the whole 
of the volumes have appeared. We may say, however, of the 
present volume that it is of the very highest interest. It makes 
clear, or at any rate clearer, a number of doubtful points in 
Byron’s career, and it is full, both in the old and in the new letters, 
of matter that is in the widest sense readable. The notes area 
mine of learning as to the personages of the Regency period. 
The accounts of Lady Caroline Lamb and Lady Oxford are very 
curious, and the pictures of these two remarkable women are most 
interesting. The miniature of Lady Caraqline Lamb dressed asa 
page, though not beautiful, is extremely characteristic, and 
suggests her nickname of “Squirrel.” Very charming is the 
reproduction of Hoppner’s picture of Lady Oxtord. 





Among the latest examples of the delightful little books which 
Messrs. Dent issue under the name of “The Temple Classics” 
(1s. 6d. net each) are Keats’s Longer Poems and Browning's 
Paracelsus, and The Maha-Bnarata. The appearance of these 
reprints needs no further praise from us, as it has again and 
again been expressed,__—— We may note also Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy 
among “ The Temple Dramatists,” and Quentin Durward in “ The 
Temple Waverley.” 

If the rest of ‘‘The Bibelots Series” (Gay and Bird, 2s. 6d. 
each) is as good as the first issue, Coleridge’s Table-Talk, it 
will give a great deal of pleasure to all who like books which are 
well-printed enough not to hurt one’s eyes, and small enough to 
go into a waistcoat pocket. Coleridge’s Table-Talk not only 
never wearies, but proves whenever re-read to have more and 
more matter in it. We trust Mesers. Gay and Bird will provide 
us with more table-talk in this same style. Mrs. Thrale would 
give us Johnson, and a compilation for Goethe could easily be 
made. Napoleon should also be represented; but here the task 
of selection should be given into specially able hands. Then 
there is Selden and Luther. In fact, there is enough for a dozen 
volumes, 

The Bad Family, and other Stories. By Mrs. Fenwick. (Grant 
Richards. 1s. 6d.)—This delightful, old-fashioned child’s book is 
edited by Mr. E. V. Lucas. To say that is the same thing as to 
assure our readers that it ‘is worth reading, for no man has a 
better taste in the children’s book of sixty and seventy years ago 
than Mr. Lucas. Did not he revive for us the inimitable Mrs. 
Turner? 

Magic Divination and Demonology among the Hebrews and their 
Neighbours. By Dr. Wilton Davies. (James Clarke and Co.) 
—This learned little study of a difficult and obscure sub- 
ject will prove very interesting to Biblical students, though 
for the general reader it is somewhat dry. It is pleasant to find 
this piece of pure scholarship coming from a Baptist College, as 
it is proof that the high reputation of our Nonconformist divines 
in the matter of Old Testament learning is being well maintained. 


By Far Euphrates, By D. Alcock. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—The strongest sympathy for the Armenian sufferers from 





Turkish cruelty—a sympathy which the Spectator has not failed 
to express at the proper time and place—will not make us think 
that the subject of this tale is well chosen. “Every instance of 
faith and heroism given in these pages is not only true in itself, 
but typical of a hundred others.” We can quite believe it. Let 
such things be proclaimed again and again, but let it be done in 


(Dean and Son, 3is. 6d.), also ® work of well-established ; the proper way, not by means of fiction, a method which, at the 


most, can but move an ineffective sentiment. The more power 
there is in the book—and power there certainly is—the greater 
the risk of real harm being done to the cause. 
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Boors Recriven.—In the series of “ Books of the Bible” 
(Rivingtons), Samuel II., edited by the Rev. Lonsdale Kagg, and 
Amos, edited by the Rev. W, O. Burrows..——Epochs of Scottish 
Church History. By Various Writers. (St. Giles Printing Com- 
pany, Edinburgh.) ——History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack. 
Translated by James Millar, B.D. Vols. 1V. and V. (Williams 
and Norgate.)——Marnavi Ma’navi: the Spiritual Couplets of 
Maulina Jalilu-D-Din Muhammad Rimi. Translated and 
abridged by E. H. Whinfield, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)—A volume of “ Tribner’s Oriental Series.” ———The Zendavesta 
and Eastern Religions. By Maurice Fluegel. (Fluegel and Co., 
Baitimore, U.S.A.) ——The Symbolisms of Heraldry. By W. Cecil 
Wade. (George Redway.)——A Journal of the First Voyage of 
Vasco di Gama. Translated and edited by F. G. Ravenstein. 
(The Hakluyt Society.) Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society. New Series, Vol. XII. (Longmans and Co.)——In the 
“ Publications of the Surtees Society ”’ (Andrews and Co., Durham), 
The Chapter Book of the Collegiate Church of St. John of Beverley, 
1296-1347, with Introduction by Arthur Francis Leach, M.A. 
The Historical Development of Modern Europe, 1850-1897. By 
Charles M. Andrews. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) St. Stephen 
Harding. By J B. Dalgairns. Edited by John Henry Newman. 
New Edition by Herbert Thurston, $.J. (Art and Book Com- 
pany.) ——The Red Book of the Exchequer. By J. H. Round, M.A. 
(Private circulation. ) Labor Copartnership. By Henry Du- 
marest Lloyd. (Harper and Brothers.)——Socialism and the Social 
Movement in the Nineteenth Century. By Werner Somerset. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.)——Provident Societies and Industrial Welfare. 
By E. W. Brabrook. (Blackie and Son.)——The Money Question. 
By Henry V. Poor. (Eflingham Wilson )——Degeneracy: its 
Causes, Signs, and Results. By Eugene S. Talbot, M.D. (Walter 
Scott.) ——Government and Democracy, and other Essays. By John 
Jay Chapman. (D. Nutt) The Practical Statutes of the 
Session, 1898. Edited by James Sutherland Cotton. (Horace 
Cox.) Accidents to Workmen: a Treatise on the Acts, 1870-1897. 
By R. M. Minton-Fenhouse and G. F. Emery, LU.M., C.E. 
(Effingham Wilson.) ——Factory Laws of European Countries. By 
Emma Brooks. (Grant Richards.) The Law Relating to 
Company Promoters. By W. Nembhard Hilbert, LL D., and Frank 
W. Rafferty. (Effingham Wilson.) Redress by Arbitration: a 
Digest of the Law. (Same publisher.) ——Report of State Trials, 
1850-1858. Edited by John E. P. Wallis, M.A. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode.)———-The Natural History of Digestion. By A. Lock- 
hart Gillespie, M.D. (Walter Scott.)——Diet and Food in Relation 
to Strength and Power of Life. By Alexander Haig,M.D. (J.and 
A. Churchill.)——-Common Salt. By C. Godfrey Giimpel. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)——Elementary Text-book of Botany. By 
Sidney H. Vines, M.A. (Same publishers.)——Cookery for Com- 
mon Ailments, By a Fellow of the R.C.P. (Cassell and Co.) 
A Year's Cookery. By Phillis Brown. (Same publishers.)——In 
the “Fur, Feather, and Fin” Series, The Rabbit, by James 
Edmund Harting, with a chapter on “ Cooking” by Alex. Innes 
Shand (Longmans and Co.) Fishing and Fishers. By J. Paul 
Taylor. With Introduction by “Red Spinner” (W. Senior). 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.) ——Association Football. By John Goodall. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons.) Letchimey: a Tale of Old Ceylon. 
By “Sinnatamby.” (Luzac and Co.)-——Alphabets, Old and New. 
By Lewis F. Day. (B. 'T. Batsford.) 












































New Eprrrons.—Ten Years in Anglican Orders. By “ Viator.” 
‘Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——Cassell’s Miniature Cyclo- 
pedia. By W. L. Clowes.—“ Popular dition,” and deserving 
the description, seeing that it gives thirty thousand facts for a 
shilling, The Clergyman’s Legal Handbook and Churchwarden’s 
Guide. By the late James Murray Dale. Edited by John 
Shuckburgh Risley, M.A. (Seeley and Co.}——The Religious 
Affections. By Jonathan Edwards. (A. Melrose.)——Farthest 
North. By Dr. Fridjtof Nansen. (G. Newnes.)——Messrs. A. 
Constable and Co. are publishing a handsome edition of 
“The Works of Henry Fielding,’ with Introduction by 
Edmund Gosse. Joseph Andrews occupics Vols. I. and IL, 
aud Jom Jones Vols. IIL, IV., and V. Bacon versus 
Shakespere. By Edwin Reed. (Service and Paton.) Pushing 
to the Front; or, Success under Difficulties. By Ovison Swett 
farden, (Gay and Bird.)——A History of Chemistry from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Ernst von Meyer, Ph.D. 
Translated by George McGowan, Ph.D. (Macmillaa and Co.) 
——Colonial Stories. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. (Sands and 
Co.)——In the “Novels of Bjornsterne Bjornson,” Absolom’s 
Hoir and A Painful Memory (W. Heinemann); and in the 
“Novels of Ivan ‘'urgenev,” A Lear of the Steppes, translated 
by Constance Garnett (same publishers)——Evan Harrington. 
By George Meredith. (Constablo and Co.) Katerfelto: a Siory 
of Examour, By G.J. Whyte-Melville. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 

















——Adam Bede. By George Eliot. 8 vols. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)—A very neat pocket edition ——Twenty Years After. By 
Alexander Dumas. (Walter Scott.)}———Runnymede and Lincoln 
Fair. By J. G. Edgar. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)——Kathleen 
Mavourneen: a Memory of the Great Rebellion ef 1798, Edited by 
Randall McDonnell. (T. Fisher Unwin.)——G@rey and Gold. By 
Emma Jane Worboise. (J. Clarkeand Co.)——By a Hairsbreadth. 
By Headon Hill. (Cassell and Co.)\——Miss Jean’s Niece. By the 
Author of “ L’Atelier du Lys.” (Bemrose and Sons.) ——Angling. 
By Robert Blakey. Revised, with Notes and Memoir, by “ Red 
Spinner” (William Senior). (G. Routledge and Sons.) 


MaGazInes AND SERIAL PusuicaTions.—We have received the 
following for January :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Review of Reviews, the Girl’s 
Realm, Scribner’s Magazine, Hans Andersen’s Fuiry Tales, the 
Ludgate, the Expositor, Cassell’s Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, 
Knowledge, the English Illustrated Magazine, Vanity Fair, the Artist, 
the Strand Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Parents’ Review, the 
Ladies’ Field, the Atlantic Monthly, Temple Bar, the Dome, 
Harper’s Magazine, the Gentlewoman, St. Peter’s, the Sunday at 
Home, the Magazine of Art, the Figaro Illustré, the Forum, the 
Girl’s Own Paper, the Queen’s Empire, the Humanitarian, the 
Sunday Magazine, Fair Game, the Toronto Saturday Night, the 
Author, the Publisher’s Circular, the Queen Almanack, Amateur 
Gardening, the Lady’s Realm, the Geographical Journal, the 
British Realm, the Naval and Military Magazine, Lippincott’s, 
the Commonwealth, the World of Dress, the Covent Garden Musical 
Annual, Mothers in Council, Cassier’s Magazine, the New Century 
Review, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Educational Review, 
the Windsor Magazine, the History of Mankind, the Expository 
Times, the Journal of Education, the Wide World Magazine, the 
Month, the Badminton Magazine, the Foreign Church Chrenicle, the 
North American Review, the American Bookbuyer, the Journal of 
the Royal Colonial Institute, Annis Lennoy’s Chinese Annual, the 
West-End Review, Nyc’s Illustrated Church Annual, the Proceedings 
of the Society for Psychical Research, Showell’s Housekeeper, 1899, 
the Lady, Mowbray’s Calendars, the Sun Fire Ofice Calendars, the 
Antiquary, the Churchman, the Genealogical Magazine, the Railway 
Magazine, the Political Science Quarterly, the International Journal 
of Ethics, the Chemist and Druggist, the Statistical Journal, Black 
and White War Album, Vinton’s Agricultural Almanack. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Alone: an Introspective Work, by “*,” Cr 870 scossssssseseeesereseseere (SM tiers) 6/0 
Arnold (A. W.), The Attack on the Farm, cr 8vo (Wh.te) 6/0 
Ball (W. W. H.), Notes on the History of Trinity College, Cambridge, cr 

DOD. sesactaseccessstorsans snnalinenipiliiiaiixinnis (Maemilian) 2 
Penson (M.) and Another, The Temple of Mut in Asher, 8vo ...(J. Morr y) 21/0 



















Berry (A.), A Short History of Astromomy, Cr 8VO0...........c0eeceeees (J. Murray) 6/0 
Bierce (A.), Fantastic Fables, 12000..........cccrco-ccccessssceceeses covcsece (Putnam) 3/6 
Birrell (A,), Seven Lectures on the Law and History of Copyright in Books, . 
I TIE sss acsieesiesceninshciadaldenscncetdeanainieianiniimsaetpliebilleataatadaiahiinntinaticideiiiekandaninmeamaael (Oassell) 3/6 
Boy inthe Peninsular War (A), edited by Julian Sturgis, 8vo ...(J. Murray) 16/0 
Burchell (S, H.), The Duke’s Servants, cr 8V0...........0.+6 ..(Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Bury (Y. B. de), French Literature of To-day, cr 8vo .........00 (Constable) 6/0 
Bygone Church Life in Scotland, edited by Wm. Andrews, 8vo ...(Andrews) 7/6 
Carnegie (W. H.), Church Troubles and Common Sense, cr 8vo (J. Murray) 2/6 
Chambers (R. W.), Ashes of Empire, cr 8V0........0..cseeceseseseeeeeeee (Macmillan) 6/0 
Chapman (J. W.), The Lost Crown, Cr 890 .....cceressseecseresees (Marshall Bros.) 2/6 
Chapman (J. W.), Lhe Power of a Surrendered Life, cr 8vo (Marshall Bros.) 2/6 
Cole (R. &.), A Treatise on Photographic Optics, CF $VO.......ssceeseese (3. Low) 6/0 
Compton (B.), Edward Meyrick oalburn, cr 8vO .......4 (J. Murray) 5/0 
Conant (1'.), Upper Canada Sketches, 870 ......-000 eevitendconzessecideeteed (Putnam) 17/6 
Croker (4. M.), Infatuation, Cr 870 .....ccccccccccrcsscecsescoces (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Onnliffe (K. F.), Verses at Sanset, SVO ......cccccscsccssscscceecssseresceeses (Smithera) 5/0 
Daudet (L.), Alphonse Daudet, Cr 8V0 .......seccccccsceses coscosscerceceooveces (S. Low) 5/0 
Dryander (E.), A Commentary on the First Epistle of St. John ...... (Stock) 5/0 





Ecclesiastical Curiosities, edited by Wm. Andrews, 8V0 ..........006- (Andrews) 
Kncyclopedia of Sacred Theology, Sv0... .........0000.-.(Hodder & Stuughton) 12/0 
Kyton (R.), The Manly Understanding, er 8¥ Macmillan) 2/6 


( 
Ferrier (Susan), Memoir and Correspondence of —1782-1854, edited by J. A. 




















DOyles BEG: ccacesececacessesexce sealed enadcasancanségterqugpiacaiisexdeuipeassateutsy: (J. Murray) 18/0 
Fonblanque (KE, M. de) (Mrs, Arthur Harter), A Chaplet of Love: Poems 

OF Bb D icccccstcccccccesacnevetscocosnesces (Smmthers) 50 
Gibson (E.), The Evangel of Joy, 12m0  .......ce.se-c0ees secsseceecessesee-( Richards) 2/V) 
Gibson (J. G.), Divine song in its Human Echo, 870 .......cccceresees (Andrews) 7/6 
Giles (A.), Across Western Waves, 160 ........cse000 (Simpkin) 6/0 
Graham (W.), Last Links with Byron, Shelley, and Keats, cr 8vo (Smithers) 6/0 
Gray (A. E. P.), Sermons, Cr 8V0  .....e.seserseeseoses (Skeffington) 5/0 
Gray (T.), Unparalleled Patty, cr 8vo ... (Smithers) 3/6 
Hamblen (H. E.), Tom Benton’s Luck, er 8vo...... i 






Hearn (.), Exotics and Ketrospectives, cr 80... ascmiane 
Higgiason (T. W.), Tales of the Enchanted Islandsof the Atlantic(Macmillan) 6/J 
Heyben (G.), Methode Natarelle pour Appreadre lu Franguis, er 8vo (Nelson) 4.6 
Hore (A, H.), Eighteen Centuries of the Urthouox Greck Charch ...(Parker) 15.0 
Johnston (H.), The Progressive Life, Cr 8V0 ....ssccccesscesesceeseeeseees (Partridge) 2/0 
Keen (W. W.), The Surgical Complications and Sequels of Typuvid Fever, 








roy 8vo ...(Kebman Publishing Company) 17/0 
Krebbiel (H. E.), Music and Manners, Cr 8V0 .......-sssseeeeeesseseeees (Coustabie) 6/0 
Kropotkin (P.), Fields, Factories, and Workshop, 8v0 .......00... (Hutchinson) 12/ 


Loney (8S. L.), Examples iu Arithmetic for Schools, 12mo.........(Macmillan) 3/6 
Lowry (8S. C.), Lessons from the Passion of Our Lord for Modern Life, 


CE BGO ccercererscescsssavetvoeceecssense eecaseecececcersccesocessecesssscoencese »...(Sketlington) 2/6 
Merie (H, de’, English-French Dictionary of Medical Terms, 8vo (Baulliére) 5/0 
Middtemass (J.), In Storm and Strife, cr 8V0 .....c.ceseeeeeeee Digby & Lung) 6') 








Miiler (H, A.), Money aud Bimetallism, cr 8vo (Putnam) 5/0 
Miller (J. R.), The Master’s Blesseds, l2mo..... ...(Hodder & Stouguton) 2/6 
Miller (M.), Songs from the Hills, cr 8V0 ....cc..cceesesseseeeseeees ettacaans (Melvilic) 3/6 
Orr (J.), Neglected Factors in Study of Karly Progress of Christianity, 

OF BVO sees eee (Hodder) 2/8 





Pan (15.1, Bak Betlts O8 G00 ccocccscsscesccccsvensesenescsscstetsecevesdeesonrs (Heinemann) 6/0 
Parker (E. J.), Summer Sonnets, and other Verses, l2mo............ (Sichard.) 2/d 
Pay-ou (8. P.), Suggestions toward an applied Seicnce of Sociviozy, 

Ot TED. csscnesnactdasserteucvassetesepelasinadigaaabiene seeccecceesecncsece seésnnapmicmsn (Putuauw, 5/0 
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Perowne (J. J. 8.), The Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper Cleared from Certain 

Miseonceptions, cr 8vo ...... (tock) 3/6 
Powell (J. W.), Truth and Error, cr 8vo (K. Paul) 7/6 
Rainsford (M.), The Fulness of God, Cr 8VO...ssessresserssseoreerereeeee( Partridge) 3/6 
ney (H.), Horatio: a Novel, cr 8V0 .,...0006 (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Russell (I. 0.), River Development, 8v0 ......s0000+ aapsanssbacercecedaae (J. Murray) 6/0 
Bpencer (B.) and Another, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, 

8v0 : ippbensscessubsesuossensesoovssienssoveey .+--.(Macmillan) 21/0 
Tarleton (F. A,), Introduction to Mathematical Theory of Attraction, 

SE MIND coishbecsouavssnch ess petnapnsoniininennedndiniaiieniiancaiel .. (Longmans) 10/6 
Tench (M. F. A.), A Prince from the Great Never Never (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Thompson (H. E.), Thoughts on the Word for Christiau Workers, cr 8vo 

(Marshall Bros.) 2/6 
Tirard (N.), Albuminuria and Bright’s Disease, 8vo..,,.........(Smith & Elder) 12/6 
Tynan (K.), Tho Dear Irish Girl, Cr 8V0...........0ccecesseecesserees (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Valzah (W. van) and Another, Diseases of the Stomach (Rebman Pab. Co.) 20/0 
Voleur (Le), In the Tsar’s Dominions, Cr 8V0.........:00-eseseeeceeeeee( Hutchinson) 6/0 
Voorhees (K. B.), Fertilizers, 12mo.., ; (Macmillan) 4/6 
Waliszewski (K,), Marysienka Marie de la Grange d’Arquien...(Heinemann) 12,0 
Walker (J. G.), Vhe Brides of Death: a Tragedy in Five Acts, 8vo (Andrews) 5/0 
Walters (F. R.), Sanatoria for Oonsumptiver, 8vo ,....... vese.e.(SODNensehein) 10/6 
Weyland (J. M.), Autobiography of: Valiant for the Truth (Partridge) 2/6 
Wharton (i. R.), The Whartons of Wharton Hall, 12mo..............(Frowde) 3/9 
Young (F. K.), The Grand Tactics of Chess, 890 ..,.......008 .-(8, Low) 15/0 
Young (F. K.), The Major Tactics of Chess, 80 ..,.....ssssecessseesseeees (8. Low) 12/6 
Zahn (Th.), ‘Che Apostics’ Creed, cr 8V0.....,s.s000ee---( Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
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Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Damretn 
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York, and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIaNANt’s Liprary, 
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Booxsrtimne Depér, Cairo and Port Said; Gorpon AND GorTcu, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror aNnb 
Company, Dunedin; Srupson and WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; 
H. Battie anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spreckxey, 
Auckland ; W. C. Riasy, Adelaide; and GorDON AND GorcH, 
Cape Town,—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
ere received. 


Heale of Charges for Advertisements, 


Ovursipr Pace (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 
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ComPANIEs, 
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Five lines (45 words) and nnder in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and1s.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 








STOCK-TAKING SALE. 


Remyants, TrR1aL Prints and COLOURINGS, 
Weavers’ Sampces, 
StigHTLY SoILeD aND SuRptvus Stocks oF 


“LIBERTY” ART FABRICS 
Ses rok DRESSES anp FURNITURE, 
Greatly reduced prices in 


all Departments. At greatly reduced prices. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W: 
O S$ LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


“TIBERTY” 
STOCK-TAKING 
SALE. 


THIS DAY 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 

















| Distressing Headache, Indigestion, Simulated 

| Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression are fre- 
quently cansed by some peculiarity of the 

| vision, which can at once be Grercome by the 

| use of proper glasses. See 

| 

| 


OUR EYES, 

By JOHN BROWNING, FR.A.S., F.R.M.S., 
President of the British Optical Association, &c. ; 
now in its Seventeenth Edition, price 1s, ; 
or consult free of charge, 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 

68 STRAND, LONDON, 


STRAINED 


VISION, | 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, Londéu, &/0,’ FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. . 
60 Charing Cross; 232 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1897 on 1. ae ue we ee £425,000,000. 








SCHWEITZER’S we 
COCOA TI 


N A. 
‘The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought te 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’ —Society. 

THE OZAt’S PEACKFUL MESSAGH.—“ Send immediately to office 
of Marshal, Imperial Conrt, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty hulfs 
pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Auitschkoff.”—(Terncram 
yrom St. PrrersBure). 

Siz ANDREW CLARK.—" Be sure to give your patients SCHWEIT- 
ZER’S COCOATINA,”’ 


PREMIER 





VINOLIA 
SOAP, 49. 


FOR DELIOATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 








LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL MATHE. 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENOK SCHOLAKSH LPs, 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY NHX}, value from £25 
to £100 a year. 
1so One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boysintended for the Navy, 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SHORETAKY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 88 GLOUOKSTER SIRKET, S.W.—Con- 
ducted by Mrs, SULTON Thoroogh preparation for the Public Schools, 
Kindergarten and Transition Classes for obildren nader 8. Drilling, gymnastics, 
LENT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 17th. 


| wie TUITION.—The Rev. H. TRESHAM GREEN, 

B.A. Cambridge, wishes to REVEIVH a THIKD PUPIL to prepare for 
Oxford or Cambridge. Individual attention; pleasant country life; many 
opportunities sfforded for athletic exercise; good stabling.—Address, Anstey 
Lodge, Alton, Hants. 


\WANAGE, DORSET.—PURBECK PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, Situated on a bill near the sea; bracing and healthy climate, 
Sons of Gentlemen between the ages of 7 and 14 prepared for tie Public 
Schools and Navy.—For particulars apply to Key. ‘'l’, RUSSELL-WRIGAHIT, 
M.A.,, Principal, 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR: 

SHIPS of £30 each in JULY next, and FIV givenin the School. Many 

valuable Scholarships on leaving to the Hospitals and Universities. NEW 
PREPARATORY SOHOOL for YOUNG BOYS,—Apply the BURSAR, 

















A RESIDENT FELLOW of his College will ADMIT a 

PUPIL into his HOUSE for the ensuing Term to read for a Scholarship 
or any other Classical Examination.— A. B.,” Information Office, High Street, 
Oxford. 


UNNYDOWN, GUILDFORD, 
PorMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPAKED for the Entrauce and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on tbe southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground, There are workshops 
and a large gymnasium. Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; under Ten, 8) guineas, 

Principals, Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E.R, BREAKWELL. NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, JANUARY 20th, 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL 
House Mistress—Miss RITSON, 
BOARDING HOUSE: 
Under the control of the Council. 
2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 
Boarding Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s. 4d, per Term, 


IN @’S SCHOOL EL Y. 


THREE SOHOLARSHIPS, £20, £15, £10, at Examination, January 19th, 
—Rev. &. N. HAWKS, M.A. 


NT. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ; sea 

view. xcellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


eee ae UNDERTAKEN 
10d, per 1,000 Words, inclusive, 








FoR GIRLS. 











Miss L, NICHOLSON, 18 Liovyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 





O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The UNIVERSITY 
PRESS undertakes the Printing and Publishing of Works of Fiction 

and of scientitic Books for Autbors and Publishers. — Enquiries and MSS, 
should be addressed tothe MANAGER, University Press, Ltd., Watford, London. 





LINCOLN’S INN. 
ECORDS of the SOCIETY of LINCOLN’S INN. 
Admissions from 1420 to 1893, and Registers of the Chapel from 1695 to 
1852. 2 vols. 8vo, 1,357 pp., with full index. 
THE BLACK BOOKS from 1422 to 1660, 2 vols. 8vo, 1,050 pp., with fall index, 
Yo be obtained of the STEWARD of Lincoln's Inn, price £1 a volume, 
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T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Titie of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L,A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836. 
—BELLERIVE, VEViXY, SWiTZERLAND.—Splendid and most heaithy 
location, Thorough general and practical instruction, Strict attention paid to 
hysical development. Large garden and pliseround, Best references in 
Puyland and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS. 











CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
ie SANDGATE, KENT.—Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Boiton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton Hieh Sch of and of Bedales). Good honse, with coath aspect; on the 
sea wall,—The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 23rd, 1899, 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—NUMEROUS SCHOLARSHIPS 


at tha School and to the Universities, Classical and Modern Sides, 
with commercial branch, science laboratory, carpenters shops. Swimming 
bath, gymnasium ; studies for all boys. Large playing fields. Terms moderate. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.— FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

YW sCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60 Guiness downwards, will be AWARDED 

by EXAMINATION, beginning MARCH 21st. Boys examined at Oxford and 
Rossail.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 


modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautiful and healthy situation, South aspe-t. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of Enylish aud Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships, Boarders 
under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
Head-Ma-ter: HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A.—The Bnildinys of the 
School have increased three-fold during the last few years, and an excellent new 
Boarding House, to accommodate fifty additional Boarders, will be opened in 
May next.—Entries may now be made, 1399 and 1900.—Apply to the HHAD- 
MASTER, 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head- Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos 

Cambridge. References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. HW. Sidgwick, Arthur 
Sidgwick, Esq., the Bishop of Southampton, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Hoad-Mistross, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col, Camb, Hizhest references. 


ASTBOURNE. — DRESDEN HOUSE, MEADS.— 

HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN ; close to Sea ana Downs; 

Lovdow Protessors; field for games, tennis, hockey, &.; highest references.— 
For Prospectus appiy to PRINCIPALS, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SOHOOL, 
GOWER STREKT, W.O. 
Head-Master—J. L. PATON, Eeq, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
Coliege, Cambridge. 
LENT TERM COMMUNCKS JANUARY lérr. 

Tho School is carrie? on in strict uccordauce with the principles laid down by 
the Feunders of University Ooliege, and is orgauised as a firat grade modern 
aud classical echool, 

For Prospectus apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.0. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, Secretary. 


RDROSSAN ACADEMY, AYRSHIRE. 


HEAD-MASTER WANTED, must be a Graduate, and must have had Experi- 
ence ina Secondary School. Minimum Salary, £350, with prospect of increases 
according to the succe-s of the School. 

Ardrossan being a health resort on the Ayrshire coast, and a most desirable 
place of residence, it is expected that the Academy (which is to be enlarged im- 
mediately) will offer attractions to parents at a distance, and that the Head- 
Master may, if he desires to have Boarders, thereby merease his KEmoluments, 

Daties to begin immediately after the Summer Vacation. 

Applications to be lodged with JAMES COOK, Esq., Olerk to the School 
Board, Ardrozsan, Ayrshire, along with eight printed copies of testimonials, by 
February 15th, 1899. 


HE HARPUR TRUST, BEDFORD. 


‘the Office of HEAD-MISTRESS of the HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 18 
VACANT, The Head Mistress will receive a fixed Salary of £200 a year anda 
Capitation Fee of £3 on the first 100 Scholars, and £20n the second 100, aud £1 on 
the Scholars over 200. The number of Scholars at present is 579. Duties to com- 
mencv May 2nd, 1899. Twenty printed copies of Applications aud Testimonials to be 
sent on or before FEBRUARY 4th, 1499, to A. H. ALLEN, Clerk of the Harpur 
Trust, Kedford, from whom further particu!ars can be obtained. It is re- 
quested that no personal application be made by any candidate to any member of 
the Governing Body. By Order, 

Harpur Trust, Bedford, A. H. ALLEN, 

January Sth, 1899, Olerk of the Trust. 


N ISS M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
a Honor Olass. Mods., 1590, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
hastBOURNE. Subjects: Classics, Lypic, Englsh Literature. List of 
enccessful pupils (Oxford tesponsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholar- 
ship, Girton Entrance, &c.), Lecture-Syliabuses, and receut Testimonials on 
application.—St. Augustine's, Eastbourne, 


HE DUKE and DUCHESS of SUTHERLAND wish 

highly to RUCOMMEND a FRENCH GENTLEMAN, aged 30, who has 

been tutor tu their son for a year. He desires ENGAtHEMENT to travel in 

France, Laly, or Greeve for six months or less, wwh gentleman or boy leaving 

echool, Refined and cultivated; good linguist.—Address, URBAIN MENGIN, 
Trentbam, Stoke-on-Trent, 


UPERANNUATED.—Mr. F. G. TUCK (B.A. Cantab), 

_HOLMWOOD, WINCHFIELD, HANTS, has a VAUANCY tor an ex- 
_ school BOY who requires experienced individual tuition, Three pupils 
aken. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS anp SCHOOL 
Po AGENOY.—English and Foreign GOVEKNESSK* and VISITING 
tHACHERS introduced for HOME and ABROAD. Also LADY SECRETARIES, 
LITERARY WOKKERS, COMPANIONS, CHAPERUNS. SCHUOLS and 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended, HOLIDAY engagements required,— 
141 Regent Street, W. 


















































HE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY BaY, SUFFOLK. 





The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seasida 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 

Prospectus and full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or 
from 11 Pall Mall, S.W. (opposite the Athenssum Club), 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

) COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
hunwineer for Kmployment in Europe, India, and the Oclonies, About FOKTY 
STUDENTS will bs admitted in September, 1849. The Secretary of State wil: offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works | epartment, and ‘three Appoin' ments as Avsistant Superintend«n's in the 
Telegraph Depr., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, ond «nein the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.F, 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (G@rton Coliege, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Sts ff includes :— Professor Seeley, F.R S.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E, Maiden, 
Esq.. “i.4.; W. Rippmann, Esqg., MA.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pra:Jeau ; 
Monsieur Larpent, B.-és-Lettres ; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
visiting Professors, Sev: n Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. ‘Cennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


YING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR- 

x SHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55-£10) in JULY. NEXT TKRM 
BEGINS J:NUARY 20th. Excellent health record, Kleven Opeu Schoiar- 
ships and Exhibitions gained at the Universities since November, 1897. ARWY 
CLASS free; successes last June. Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOK 
SCHOOL (8-13), theroughly complete. Fine historic surroundings. — Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, late House-Master at Marlborough. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONOONFORMIST and EVANGtLIOAL PUBLIC SOHOOL, 
SeRING THRM COMMFNOxS TUESDAY, January 17th, 
Particulars on application to the BURSAR, 
ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT EASTER, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRK, 
Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton Oollege, 
Cambridge).—For particulars, apply to the SEORETARY. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First- 


Grade Endowed School. Prepxration for Universities, Army, Navy, and 
Professional Examinations. Valuable scholarships and Exhibitions, NEX 
EXAMINATION for SOHOLARSHIPS, APRIL, 1899. Highest inclusive fee, 
55 guineas.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


OSCOMBE CHINE, BOURNEMOUTH.—SCHOOL for 

the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Good Professors; thoroughly 

qualified Foreizn aud English Resident Governesses. Indoor gymnasium, 

tennis, bathing, cycling, games; playing tield. Bracing; large and airy touse, 

close to sea, Sanitary certificate; highly reommenied. References given and 
required.—Mrs. BURT and Miss RUSP, Helsington Towers 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Lim1tTEp, 

(j 34 HAGL:Y ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress, Miss JAPP, B.A. 
—The School Course includes the subjects of a Hizh School curriculum, Natural 
Science (with Laboratory work), Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Pbysical Kxercises. Fees, four to six guineas a term. Prospectuses, &., 
can be obtaived from the Secretary. NEXT TERM, JANUARY 17th, 1899. Private 
omnibuses cuily from Moseley and Handsworth, A Boarding Hou-e (Thorne 
Hill, Augustus Road) in connection with the SchooL—T. H. RUSSKLL, Secree 
tary, 18 Newbail Street, Birmingham. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
KXAMINATION, DECEMBER 7th.—Olassical, Modern, Science, and 
kngineering Sides. SPKOIAL ARMY and NAVY CLaSsEs, This year’s 
successe: include the Senior Classical Scholarsbip, and the Senior Mathematical 
Scholarship at Caius College, a Classical Minor Scholarship at Trinity College, a 
Science Scholarship and Classical Exhibition, three Woolwich Entrances 
(12th place), one Sandburst Entrance, two Preliminary Scientific Passes (London 
University), and five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee, £60 to £75 a 
year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich Hign School) RECEIVES GIRLS 

for 0 ili Music, Painting, and Singing, French Conversation thoroughly 
acquired, 


TELSON HOUSE, SCARBOROUGH. — PRIVATE 
2 TUITION.—Major BROCKWELL is very successful with BOYS who 
have made but little progress at the Public Schools. Many have passed the 
Army or University Examinations, In 1898 four passed Ke-ponsions and one 
into Sandhurst. Limited number; individual tuition; inclusive terms. WORK 
RESUMED JANUARY 18th, 






































‘ FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS has been 
We MOVED from FARNBOROUGH, HANTS, to EMSWORTH HOUSE, 
CUPTHORNE, SURREY. Large, modern country house; 27 acres; 600 fr. 
above sea-level; gymnasium.—Miss HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL (Certificated 
Student of Somerville College, Oxford); Miss HAYLLAR (Student of Ludy 
Margaret Hall, Oxford; late Resident Tator of Somerville College, Oxford). 


ITTLE APPLEY, RYDE.—PREPARATORY for the 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS and H.M.8. ‘BKITANNIA.”’ in own grounds of 

seven acres, on hills overlooking Solent; modern sanitation and appvintwents, 

Gymnasium, workshops, dry playground, sanatorium, Schovarship and Naval 

Classes. Sea bathinz. References to parents of past and present pupils.—C, J. 
PUGH, M.A. Cantab, and Rk, W. PHILPOTT, M.A. Cantab, 


{HERBORNE SCHOOL.—Head-Master, the Rev. F. B. 
WESTCOTT, Chaplain to the Bishop of Durham, and late Fellow of 
‘trinity College, Cambridge. SPESIAL CLASS for the ROYAL NAVY, 
NKXT TEKM BEGINS JANUARY 24th.—Apply to HKAD-MASTER, Sher- 
borne School, Dorset. 











In Three Parts, Part II. Now Ready, price 3s. 6d, net. 


HE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART, By 
Setwrn Brixton, M.A. Part Il, richly Ilustrated, deals with Padua, 
Verona, Ferrara, Parma, and Venice, 


Stwpxin, MarsHALL, Hamitton, Kent amp Oo,, Ltd., London, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 

Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &, 


PaTRON— 
H.R.H, The P& INCE of WALES, K.G, 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
ComMI?rTek OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the HAKL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. Mc OLELLAN, M.A, 
Double First-Class in Uorours, Hon, Member of Surveyors’ institution, and late 
Fellow ct Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 8lst, 1899, 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the KEMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowren Slail, Northants, to the above address —Prospectua on applicarion 
tothe SECRKARY. 


TTEDDON COURT, ROSSLYN BILL, HAMPSTEAD 
7 N.W.—PREP  KATORY for POBLIC SCHOOLS only. House speciaily 
bus for this School, electric light, own gronnds, indivwual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs pasved into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTUN STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon, 


} EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 











aud Modern Sides). FOURTREN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annnal vaine of £700, Preparutory scho 1; 9nd Junior House for Boys 
under 12 opened in Se. tember last. Ter s, £45.55 per annum.—Head Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





LIFTON.—CULUHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, 
BR:STOL, 
SONS of GENTLEMEN under 14 years of aga PREPARED for Public 
Schools and Navy.—Prospectus on application to Head-Master, A. OU. 
DOUGLAS, M.A. Oxon, 


ST GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Dead-Ma-ter -Rev. R. WV. WiX, M.A. 








ASchcol for 100 Bozrders within easy re:ch of London. Large building and 
grounds. Bracing air, Fees, £50-£60. Reduction made to the Clergy. 


N OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD. — HOME SCHOOL 

ror GIRL:.— The N#Xi TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, 
Javuary 23:d, Roference kindly allowed to Mrs, Pen-on, Profesor Jobn 
Ruskin, Miss M Shaw Lefevre, and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss 
HELZN E. BAYNES, 


7... SEA.—PRIVATE TUITION for the 
7 Universities an! Publie Schools —Mr, D. M. BIRKETT, M.A, (late Junior 
Staient of Cbrit Chnres, Oxford. and Head-Master of Sevenoaks School), 
RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for the above.—Addreas, Leizh Hoime, Hastings 
toad, Bexhill, Sus-ex. 


oe oe oe te OL LE @ E, 


EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM REGINS WEDNESDAY, Jannary 18th. 
Applications for Pro-pectuses or other inforaation to be addressed to 
Mr. JACKSON, Fettes College. 


4 RANCE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
4 GIRLS in house of Enylish iady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
painting; home lite and every care and cowfort. Terms for Pension and French 
[ustruction, i0 guineas monthly, Unexcentional references given and required; 
lady now in Knglxnd.—Address, Mr. BREVOR, 8 Lanca-ter Pizce, Strand. 


C“\ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD'S 

GRAMMAR SOHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commerciai 
Kduoation. Bovrding Fees, 50 guineas per aunnm. Scence a specialitv.— Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &c., ov applica.ion to Head-Master, H, H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
(Westminster and Trin. Ooll., Cambridge). 




















ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for liwited number of GIRLS, Special advantages for study 

of Laungnayes, Music, sod Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 

Braci:g cliwate; beautiful situation, aud large yrounds. References kind\y 

permitted to Mrs, W. P. Dickine, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, ano 
oth«r ladies. —For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS, 


MHE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Master: Kev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 
Law and History Honours) 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED tor «ll PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The first 
Rouse Scholarship at Tonbridge last July was gained by a boy from the school. 


MOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £60,000 3 PER CENT. 
PEKPETUAL DEBEN'TURE STOCK. 
MINIMUM PRICE, £101 PER CENT. 

Notice is hereby given that it is the intention of tie Directors of this Company 
to sell by Tenver £90,000 of 3 per cent. Perpetux! Deh uture Stock, in accordance 
with tue previsiuns of the South Metropoliton Ga: Acts, 183Z and 1795, 

Particulars of same, with form ot Tener, can be obtained at this office, on 
appl cation to the undersigned, and Tenders must te sent in on or before Tues- 
day, January 24th, 1599 

The stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender wil] be 
accepted at a lower price than at the rate of £101 money for each £100 Deben- 
ture Sock. By order, FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 

Offices: 7094 Old Kent Road, S.E, 

December 3ist, 1295, 


"7 GUINEA CRUISE TO GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
o Beycout fur Dama cus, Jatls for derasa em, Alexuncria tur Cairo, 
Naples, ou S.Y,. ‘ ARGON AUT,’ 8,254 tons, 4,000 h.-p. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr PEROWNE, 

The above Cruise begins and ends at Marseilles, Return ticket, London, 
Calais, Paris, Marseilles, 25 5s. extra. 

Full pariiculars, with plan of the Steamer, from SECRETARY, 5 Pei 
Gardens, Euston, Londou, N.W.; 47 Sh Paul’s Ouurenyard, E.U.; 3 Charing 
Gross; and 32 Piscaduly Cucus. 




















OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBY 
CHINE,—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools. House stands high on Oliff. South aspect: overlooks sea, 
Pia; ground and field for games: three resident masters and governess, 60, §, 
and 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONELL, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in aj 

paris RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with fulj 
gy Schools also recommended,—MEDICAL, &c,, ASSOCIATION, 
4td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O, Telegraphic Address, “ Triform, 
London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 








DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Oambritge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiang 
in the selection of -chools (for Soy or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad,—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 3.¥W, 
Patron—H.K.. THR PRIN: -E or WaLES, K.G, 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., the Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP OF LONDON, HERBER! SPENOER, E-q.,The Right Hon. 
W. E, H. LECKY, M.P.. D.C.L. 
Trustees—Right Hon, Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOR, 
Bart., M.?., Right Hon. RAKL of ROSKBERY,. 

The Library contains about 190,000 Voinumes of Ancient and Movern Liters 
ture, in Various Languages. Subseripton, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are «i ow d to Country, .ud Ten to Town Members, 
R-ading- oom Open from Ten tili Haif-past six, OATALUGUE, Firrn Epitiow, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s, 

Cc. T. HAGBEKG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 








Post 8vo, s‘rongly bound, price 7s. 


(pAeers “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM” 
With the English Meanings, 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of ths University of Cambridge, 
London: Published by the SrationERS’ ComPany, Stutioners’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISUERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

SY REET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for tueir own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS, 
CATALOGUES sent on application. > 


ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

y no marter what the subj. ct. Vlease state wants 254 each off rer:— 
“Lyrical Ballads,” 1798; © Handl.y Cross,” 1554; ‘*Romford Hounds,” 1365; 
“Memoirs, Kicuard IL,” 1862; °* Le ters of Marqne.’’ 1891; ** Pivm Tales from 
he Hills,’ 1883; “* Departmental Ditties,” Lahore, 1884, Books Wanted List, 
with prices for exch book, freé.—BAKER’S GREAT KOOKSHOr?, John Bright 
Street, Kirmingham, 


REORGANISATION OF THE 


BALTIMORE AND OHIU SOUTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF SECURITIES OF THE 


OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY COMPANY, 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN TERMINAL COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI AND BALTIMORE RAILROAD COMPANY, and 
MARIETTA RAILWAY COMPANY. 


As already announced, the undersigned have undertaken to act as managers 
to carry out a Pian for the Reorzanwation of the Baltimore and Ohio Souti- 
Western Ra-iway Company, which affects the above-named securities A syndi- 
cate will parchase for cash at their face value such coupons and claims for 
interest ou registered bonds maturing January lst, 1899, from holders who 
deposit their bouds under the Plan. Participat on under tue Plan of Reorganisa- 
ton in avy respect whatsvever is dependent upon the deposit of securities with 
tue depositary on or before January 20th, 1899, 

The Mercantile Trust Company as depositary under the Plan is now prepared 
to receive depos ts of securities either at its office, 120 Broadway, in the O:ty of 
New York, or at its Ayency, the Loidon and Westminster Bank, Limited, 
41 Lothbury, Loudon, Sngland. Copies of the Plan and Azr-ement of Reorgan- 
isation avd any further intormation de-ired may be obta:ned at the offices of the 
undersigned or at the office of the Mercantile Trust Company or its London 
agency above stuted. 

Dated New York, December 21st, 1898, SPEYER BROTHERS, 

7 Lothbury, London, 
SPEYER and CO., 
30 Broad Street, New York, 
KUHN LOK# and CO., 
27 Pine Street, New York, 
Reorganisation Managera, 


| wtsninens ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ws cco ore oe 
Dressed for Cooking. Carriage paid, 
Pose iWin cc; RIVE FISH. Ssi83.. 8a 
Ohoicer kicds, aiuxed Packages, 3s., 58., 78., &c. All spiendid quality, 
prompt delivery guaran le 

Address—MANAGRR, CIVIL SERVICE CO-UP«uRATIVE FISH and OYSTER 
SUPrLY STURES, Grim-by ocks. (Quore Paper., N.B,—Oysters, opened, sent 
in air-tight tins: Blue Powts, ls, 9d, and English, 2s, per score. 











1848 


£33,000,000 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 





pay FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
“aut OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 


ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 




















state 
in all 
ith fall TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ni108, One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annam. 
— LONDON BOOK SOC/ETY (for! w.p.—tTwo or Three Friouds may | 
nel workiy ex Meg trom TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
~The por anDul. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
nbridge Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
ardiang Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 
tions at in. 
auager, ‘is 
— SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
3.W. now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
LORD The List contsins POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
se BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
BOOR, of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 
Liters MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
— 941 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. , 
Diniom, And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
rian, 
— 74 NEW OXFORD STREET 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 7*¥EW oxFono staeer, 
Open Fres Dzily from 10 to 6, 

J Mi.” A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 

; PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE (CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS 
bridge, OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 
ary AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE GREAT CONTINENTAL 

GALLERIES 
AU: OTYP#,s OF MODERN BRITISH ART, 
OK. AUTOTY + OF WO8Ks BY ARTISTS OF THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 
‘ S0HOuUL. 
FORD AUTO'YPES OF PIOTUPES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
DING | AUTOTYPHS OF DRAWINGS BY OLD M+STHRS, : 
ee | AUTUTYPES OF SELECTED WOXKKS FROM THE PARIS SALONS, 
7 "ya N Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, Walnut, and other 
hard woods are on view, 
ae FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Sine Art Oharacter, and prove 
ED. acceptable presents. They are eminently suitable for the adornment of tLe 
Wii Hau), Library, Boudoir, Dining-Roow, Shooting- Box, &c. 
eli— —ererreerrar 
1365; Tus AUTOTYPE FINE ART OATALOGUE, now ready, New Edition of 160 pp. 
from With upwards of 100 *‘inieture Ph: tographs of Notable Autotypes 
List, aud 23 ‘Lint Block Lustrations, 
right For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphubetically under 
Artists’ names. 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING, 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford St., London, W.C. 


THE 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


Parron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
CENTENARY YEAR. 


























- The sam of £39,000 has already been contributed for the 
Centenary Fund. 

At least £50,000 will be required for the renewal of the | 
pers Society’s leases and for the extension of its Foreign Mission | 
“4 work, now carried on in 229 languages. 
for It is earnestly desired to complete this sum before the | 
who Centenary Celebration (to be heid next May), in which the | 
= following and others have promised to take part: — | 

Her Roya Highness THE Princess CURISTIAN, THE ARCH- | 
red BISHOP OF CANTERBURY, THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, THE | 
y of Marquis or NorTHAMPTON, THE EARL oF ABERDEEN, THE | 
= Bishop oF Rrron, Lorp Overroun, Sm Winiiam More, | 
the K.C.S.I., tue ARCHDEACON oF Lonpon, Revs. CANON FLEMING, | 
ion THE Master or Trinity, J. Monro Gisson, D.D., W. ‘LT. A, | 

Barges, M.A., G. S. Barrett, D.D., Josepu Parker, D.D. 
¥ 
Treasurer, EDWARD RAWLINGS, Esq. 
. Contributions will be thankfully received by the Centenary 
S Secretaries, 56 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
= Cheques payable to Mr. F. G. SARGENT, Cashier, 
D, 
#,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 
66 999 
The “ Allenburys’’’ Malted 

“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” F d 
—The Lancet. 00 ® 
ad 


Sold everywhere in 1/*, 2/=, 5/= and 10/= tins,” 





‘THE DEAR 


| 
| 


‘SMI 


TH, ELDER, AND €0.’S LIST. 


Athenzum.— One of the most notable books of the season.” 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “The Dictionary of National 
Biography.” With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of 
the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s 
known Signatures. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Spectator. —“‘ Unqnestionably oue of the wost remarkable achievements of 
modern Huglish schoiarship.” 
New York Tribune.—“ An ideal biography of the poet.” 


Westminster Gazette,—“ An indispensable work to the Shakespearian 
studeut; indeed, the ciassic of the sabject.” 


j 
' 
i 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


NEW VOLUME OF 
The Biographical Edition of 


M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


| ON JANUARY 171H.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

‘THE VIRGINIANS. With 20 Full-page Lllustrations, 
6 Woodcats, a Phowyravure, aud a New Portrait. 

*,* 4 volume will be issaed each subsequent month, until the entire Edition 

| is completed on April 15th, 1899. Prospevtus, with Specimen Pages, post-free on 





W. 


' application, 
1 


| 

' Da] 

' THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT’ ROUND THE 
WORLD AFLER seERn WHALKS. by PRanK T. Bu.Len, First Mate, 
The Volume melndes a LetTEX TO THE AUTHOR FROM RUDYAKD KIp. 
LING, With 8 Li:ustrativus and a Char’, lurge pust Svo, de. 6d, 

Academy.—* Mr. Bullen has given us in these pages an epic of whaling, and 
he now presvsted it with that forcefuluses and simpscity with which the epic is 

The book is :eal, autacntic, a pieco vf life.” 

Country Life.—* Of a truth this is ove of those rare men who possess the 

| dive yit o1 veseription, of making creatures live aud die before our eyus, 

| though the page be but prated,” 


> 
FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. By W. H. Fircuerz 
("V-dette”), Autuor ot “* Deeis iuat Won the Swpire.” Secoud Edition, 
witu 16 Portraits, 13 Plaus, aud w Facsimile Leiter of the Duke of Murl 
borvagh, Crown Svu, 6a. 
Spectator.—"‘ Fights for the Flig’ is as good as ‘Deeds that Won the 
tye. iLO sey More than this to praise of tue book is unnecessary, for ‘ Deeds 
that Won the hmpire’ was ove of th» vest collectivas of popular battiestudies 
ever given to the puabliv No writer ever (at more cowmpietely the art of 
| making one realise bow opposing furces move both by lund and sea,” 


RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. By H. ©C- 
THomson, Autbor +f “ihe Chitra: Vawpaige,” aud of “‘the Outgoing 
Tork.” Wth 8 Lliustrations and a Map, iarge crown 8vo, 10s, Gd, 

Truth,—" Extremely valuable and interesting.” 
Manchester Courier. —*‘ Tue whole work is of intense interest.” 


BRITISH RULE AND MODERN POLITICS: an Hie- 


tur:ca. Srudy, 6; the Hon. a, S. G, CANNING, Aw hor of “The Divided 
Irish,” “ History in Fact and fictiun.’”’ Large crown 8vo, 7s, ¢d. 
Irish Times (Leading Article).—** a most ivg'ractive and satisfactory com. 
mentary upon past and pre-ent . ...Mr. Canning is always couscicatious, indepen. 
; dent, aud suggestive in his observatious,” 


NEW NOVEL, 
On January 17th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IRISH GIRL. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of “The Way of a Maid,” “Oh, what a Plague is Love,” &e. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 


Bookseiler and Publisher, 
57 WIGMORE sTKEET, LONDON, W. 








JUST PUR .ISHEA, 

a "y ") x 
EXCURSIONS IN COMEDY FOR PLAYERS AND 
KEADDRs. By WitLiat .oxnbex, Autwuor of “Lays of Oommen Life,” 
&. FPeap. 8vo, clotb, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; by post, 2s. Sd. 

* Hostessss are often sorely put 10 it to find really youd piays of unexception- 
able tasie for their frieuds to take part in. ‘ Excursions in Comedy,’ by 
Wiliam Toynbee, wil be ieartily welcomed by many such Any of these 
weuid act weli, the interest being thoroughly sustained and the dialogues 
always bright, and often very humorous, It is seltom that oue finds plays with 
60 wach hterury fiuisy aud exveiienve in style.’ —Gentlewoman, 

NOW RADY. 
? fy 7 * 
ON OATEN FLUTE, AD OTHER VERSICLES. By 


Wiitiam Torneee, Lranslater of “ the Songs of bérauger.” Ecap. 8vo, 
cloth, vilt top, 2s. 6d, net; by post, 2s. dd, 

“Iu one of its divisious the author’s themes are the varying aspects of nature 
at dittereut perious of the year. The verses here are exquirice as impressions of 
peace and beauty, aud in the unobtrusive finish of their workmanship.” 

—Daily News, 


Catalogues of New Books and Kemainders post-free on Application. 
London: H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 








UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— Please state 
wants. Our KIPLING “ NOLE BOUK,” prive 6d., now ready, Black's 

* atias,” 1898, publishes £3 33,, price 30s., cariaze paid. We wont Kiphrg’s 
“Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free, The HULLAND COMPANY, 


Buvk Merchants, Cu-rry Sucet, Uirmingo.m, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MOONFLEET. 
By J. MEADE FALKNER. 6s. 


Sprcraror.—“ In ‘ Moonficet’ Mr. Falkner has given us what in the present 
writer’s opinion is the best tale of fantastic adventure since Stevenson's pen was 
vrematurely Jaid aside.” 

Dairy TELEGRAPH.—* An admirable and exciting novel.” 

Srgzaxcr.—“ An admirable romance.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE DELUSION OF DIANA. By 


MarGakET BURNE@IDE. Cloth, 6s. 

DAILY { RLEGRAPH.—‘‘ Amid a desert of commonplace it is refreshing to come 
across « novel like ‘The Delusion of Diana,’ which is at once clever, attractive, 
and wholesome. ‘he plot is not only original, but full of incident and life.” 

Mawcugstex GuarpiaN.—" Fall of observation, humour, and dramatic skill.” 


A FOURTH EDITION WILL BE READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very 


Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean of Chichester, 
Vicar of Hasifox, Vicar of Doncaster, &c. Demy 8vo, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 16s, 

Woripv.—* One of the most thoroughly entertaining volumes of reminiscence 
ever produced bv a clerical author.” 

Darty TeLecrarpe.—*‘A briguter, pleasanter book of amusing stories and 
found good sense applied to religious and social questions of the day there could 
not be.” 

TrmEs.—" Full of capital stories.” 


AMATEUR CLUBS AND ACTORS. 


By Various Authors, Edited by W. G. Evtior. With numerous Iilustra- 
tions, large 8vo, 15s. 

TIrisx Times.—" This is a book of so delightful a character that Amateur 
Clubs and Actors must rejoice to have it always at hand. {ts record of tho 
achievements of the leading spirits of the drama is abundantly entertaining, 
and will serve for guidance in all similar excellent stage-work, No organiser of 
amateur theatricais ought to be without this handsome volume.” 

Buack and WuitE.—‘* Toe book is one which every amateur actor, and 
indeed many prof-ssionals, should possess, giving as it does a very adequate 
picture of the playful stage of the present century.” 

Wor.p.—“ A very evtertaining volume.” 


NOTES FROM A DIARY IN 


ASIATIC TURKEY. By Lorp WarkwortH, M.P. With 21 Full-paye 
Photogravures, and other IJustrations from Photographs by the Author, 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

Pati Maut Gazette.—“ The book, a handsome volume printed in large, well- 
spaced type on excellent paper and i'lustrated with remarkably fine views and a 
very good map, wil make a very worthy item indeed in any library of travel, 
Bat the political e'ement is, of course, most important, and the book is a really 
valuable contribution to the Armenian question.” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


THE ATTACK ON THE CONGO STATE. 
FOR THE TRUE FACTS REaD 


THE CONGO STATE; or, The Growth of 


Civilisation in Central Africa, By Demrrrivs 0. Boutger, Avthor of 
“ History of China,” “Chinese Gordon.” 60 Lilustrations, demy 8vo, 16s, 
‘Mr. Boulger’s new book throws much light on tho disputed territory.” 
—St. James's Gazette, 
© Written in excellent style and furnishes pleasant reading.” — Athenaeum. 


W. THACKER & CO., 2 Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM ‘‘THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c, 








With Introduction by J. 8T. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ Au attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,.—It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE 


WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 
GAS LICHT. 


NEW WELSBACH 
BURNER 


NO CHIMNEY. 


FLAME OAN BE TURNED DOWN LOW as wits Oxpimanr Gas Buryens 








As recently exhibited in Niagara 
Hall and So the chief 
provincial towns, 


Increased Lighting Power. 
25 Candle Power per Cubic Foot. 


SUPPLIED IN SIX SIZES, 


Consuming } cubic foot to 7 cubic feet of gas per hour, and giving from 
about 20 to 200 Candle Power, 


From 5s. Complete. 


AL80 SUPPLIED FITTED WITH THE 


PATENT ANTI-VIBRATOR, 


which allows the Welsbach Mantle to be submitted to 
the severest shocks or most sustained vibration, as in 
Factories, Railway Stations, Streets, &c. 


APPLY TO THE 
WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 


GAS LIGHT CoO., Ltd, 
YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 





The Simple Construction of 


THE BLICKENSOERFER TyPEWRITER 


enables it to do more work and better work in a given time and 
with less effort than can be accomplished on any other machine, 
Its simplicity also makes it both cheap and durable. Send for 


List No. 167. wrITING ALWAYS VISIBLE. 
£7 10s. net cash. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Heap Orrice—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


London Agents—T. TURNER, Limited, 44 HOLBORN VIADUCT; 
and THOMAS DIXON, 195 OXFORD STREET, W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS, SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cookspur Street (West 
End), London, 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PusiisHer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

157 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata. 

logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounta 


— 





£4,000,000 

HAVE NOW BEEN PAID 1N RESPECT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 


HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1887, Incorporated 1880, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


of 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE. rece 9 gianni FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COQ. Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 8,000,000 ie Pp Pp S ) Ss Cc O Cc O A 
a 


64 COKNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of al! Liability, 
Electric-Lizhting Rn'es Supplied, 
W. 0. MAODONALD, Joint 


Colonies, 


for collection. 





F. B, MAODONALD, $ Seoretaries. 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made tothe 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
17 Cornhill, London, E.0. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





NOTICE.—In future the Impex to the ** Spectator” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1/6 each 
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READERS OF 

Mr. G. W. STEEVENS’ 
“WITH KITCHENER 
TO KHARTUM ” 


should watch for the appear- 
eee ee 


“DAILY MAIL” 


of this brilliant writer's . , 


NEW SERIES OF 
ARTICLES 


ON 


THE INDIA OF TO-DAY 


ITS PICTURES & PROBLEMS. 


Mr. STEEVENS left England 
with the new Viceroy on 
December 15th, and is now 
in India with the Party, 
and during the next few 
months he will contribute 
to the “DAILY MAIL,” by 
each mail, articles descrip- 
tive of the India of to-day 
and the doings of its new 
Viceroy. 
Those who have read Mr. 
STEEVENS’ wonderful word- 
pictures of Egypt and the 
Sudan, and the recent 
stirring events there, will 
anticipate with much pleasure 
the work he will do in de- 
scribing the wonders, old 
and new, of India. 


THE “DAILY MAIL” 


IS THE BRIEFEST AND MOST 
ENTERPRISING OF ALL THE LONDON 


THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION 


Complete in 2 vols., with nearly 200 Illustrations. 
By HENRY CABOT LODGE. Demy 8vo, 32s. 


“** The Story of the Revolution’ as told by Mr. Lodge is not only a stirring 
record of the Colonial rising, but also an impre«sive demonstration of the place 
which the American Revolution occupies in the democratic movement. ‘The 
Meaning of the Amerivan Revolution’ is the most powerful and eloquent piece 
of interpretative history we have read for mavyaday. Learning, impartiality, 
clear vision, generosity, the historic sense, and very often eloquence, distinguish 
Mr, Lodge's book.” —Daily News, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—The most careful research and every modern source hace 
been brought to bear upon THE ILLUSTRATION of MR. LODGES book,** Tha 
Story of the Revolution. ” Artists have been sent to all the scenes of the narra 
tive, and documents and a have been collected with the qreatest care, and 
Jrom material, much of which has recently been made accessible threugh the revieal 
led by the American patriotic soeteties. Where battles or occurrences have been 
vepresented, of which no eontemporary pictorial record existe, @ has been done by 
artists like Mr, Howard Pyle, who have exhausted every means to secure 
eceuracy both in the setting and apivit of the scene, 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. 


By Major L. A. WADDELL, 
Author of “The Buddhism of Tibet.” 


With over 100 Illustrations, 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. 


“* Major Waddell’s volume is one of the most interesting, valuable, and well- 
illastrated works that have appeared on the Himalayas, their native tribes, 
natural history, and scenery.”—Sceteman. 

‘Nothing of impertance has becn written on this country since Hooker's 
Journals, and Major Waddell claims to have got nearer to Mount Everest than 
any European since Hooker.” —Isterature. 


POEMS. By Gronez Merepira. With Frontispieces 
m rhotozravure by William Hyde. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. Uniform 
with the New Six-Shillin, ing Kdition of Mr. George Meredith's Novels. 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF TO-DAY. By Malle. Buazz 


DB Bury. Crown 8vo, 68. 
This volume is partly personal and partly critical, and the authors discussed 
in it include MM, Zola, Branetiére, Pierre Loti, Guy de Maupassant, Edmond de 
Gonucourt, Paul Bourget, Jules Lemaitre, Anatole France, aud Paui Verlaine. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSICAL PERIOD : 
fem a? ae Ki, KeeaBrEL, Author of “* How to Listen to Musio,” &o. 


WHITEHALL SHAKESPEARE. Vol. XI. 5s. 
THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. Vol VII. 


Limited Edition, 12 vols., sold in seta only, 7s. 6d. net per vol. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST—JAPAN, CHINA, 


KOR&A. By the Richt Hon. Georce N. Curzox, M.P, With numerous 
Illustrations and Mavs, extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“A valuable addition to the literature dealing with the problems of the Far 
Eaet.’’—Morning Post, 


TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES OF THE MUTINY IN 


DELHI. Translated from the Originals by the late CoaRLEs THEOPHILUS 
Metcaurs, 0.8.1. With Map and 2 Illustrations, 12s. 
“Of immense value, vot only as studies in drama, but as the authentic 
material of history.”—Spectator, 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DEMOCRACY. By 


Epwis LavRENcEe GopKELN. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“No more interesting volume has lately been published than Mr. E. L, 
Godkin’s ‘ Unforeseen Tendencies uf Democracy,’ which is interesting not only 
by reason of the general situation or predicament m which we are all more or 
less conscious of being steeped, bat also as a result of the author’s singular 
mastery of his subject.”—Mr. Henzy James, in Literature. 


DEBATEABLE CLAIMS: a Series of Essays on 
Secondary Education. By Jony OnaBLEs TaRVER. Crown 8v0, 6s. 

“A collection of suggestive Essxzys upon 8 dary Education, from which the 
average eduented Englishman may lesrn a good deal abont a subject at present 
little understood or appreciated,”—Times, 


TRAVELS AND LIFE IN ASHANTI AND JAMAN. 


By Ricnagp Austin Freemay, late Anvlo-German Boundary Commissioner 
of the Gold Ooast, With about 100 Illustrations, and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 








£1 1s. 
“The book itself, with its lively narrative, its wealth of description, its 
numerons photographs and sketches, and its excellent maps, is more than a mera 
narra'ive of travel Itis a great storehouse of weil-arranged information on the 
countries with which it deals.”—Datly Chronicle, 


IMPRESSIONS. By Pierre Lots. Put into English ; 


and with an Introduction by Henry James. Feap. 4to, 10s, 6d. 
FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By Professor Witi1am 
James, of Harvard University. 2s. 6d. : 
“ Profeseor James is well known as one of the most suggestive and original 
writers, and as certainly the most brilliant psychologist living. Whatever, 
therefore, he has to say on this subject is worth listening to, for he thinks freely, 
and he knews all that the scientist knows, and more too.”—Spectator, 
INDIA. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND-GAZETTEER OF 
Oompiled under the direction of J. G. BasTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.8, Crown 8y0, 
half-morocco, 10. 6d. 

A most useful reference book.”’—Englishman (Calcutta). 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. Prepared 


under the direction of J. G. BanTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. In half-morocco, gilt 
top, lis. ; 
“ It is tolerably safe to predict that no sensible traveller will go to India in 
fature without providing himself with ‘Oonstable’s Hand Atlas of India.’ 
Nothing half so uséfal has been done for many years to help both the traveller 
in India and the student at home,”—Atheneum, 


THE ARTIST. Ao Illustrated Monthly Record of 


Arve, Orafts and Industries. 1s. Monthly; Yearly Subscription, 15s. post- 
free. 





MORNING JOURNALS. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 
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MESSRS, BELL'S NEW BOOKS, 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


CARLYLE’S “SARTOR 
RESARTUS.” 


With upwards of 80 Original Desigus by E. J. Sullivan. 


“ Altogether this is a clever piece of work.”—ATHENZUM. 
“The most remarkable of the season’s illustrated books.” 
—AcADEMY. 
“The book will do much for Mr. Sullivan’s reputation, not 
only as a draughtsman, but what is rarer, an artist of culture and 
sympathy.”—LITERATUBE. 


Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


ACTORS OF THE CENTURY: 


A Play-Lover’s Gleanings from Theatrical Annals. By 
FREDERIC WHYTE, Translator of “ The English Stage,” by 
Augustin Filon. With 150 Portraits in Collotype and Half- 
Tone, representing in Characteristic Parts all the most 
popular Actors and Actresses during the last hundred years. 
“This handsome volume will be much prized by collectors of 
theatrical portraits.” —Dainy CHRONICLE. 
“A bright survey of a century of acting, superbly and pro- 
fusely illustrated.”—Vanity Farr. 
“ A most interesting gallery of portraits, aided by a bright and 
intensely fascinating account of the doings and traflickings of 
the originals.”—Ovuriook. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ELLEN TERRY AND HER 
IMPERSONATIONS : 


An Appreciation. ByCHARLES HIATT. With 32 Illustra- 
tions reproduced from Photographs, and Binding designed 
by Gordon Craig. 

“ Besides the excellent text of Mr. Hiatt, the book contains 
over thirty portraits of Miss Terry in various parts. The book is 
good from cover to cover. Nay, more, the very cover must be 
praised, since it bears a graceful design by Mr. Gordon Craig.” 

—Mornine Post. 

“It is a pleasing book, particularly so because Mr. Hiatt has 
illustrated it prodigally with extremely good portraits, upon 
which it is ever a joy to look.”—Acapremy. 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR EDWARD 
BURNE - JONES, Bart.: 


A’Record and Review. By MALCOLM BELL. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. Revised and brought up to Date, with 
100 Illustrations, many of them not hitherto included. 


“The volume is embellished with numerous illustrations, and 
is full of interesting matter and appreciative criticism.” 
—SPECTATOR. 
* Although the price is a low one for a work of this character, 
no pains, apparently, have been spared by the publishers to pro- 
duce it in a manner worthy of its subject.””—Srupio. 


VOL. VI. IN TWO PARTS. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each. 


GREGOROVIUS’ HISTORY 
OF THE CITY OF ROME 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Translated from the German by Mrs. HAMILTON, 


VOL. IIT. READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE WORKS OF 
GEORGE BERKELEY, 
BISHOP OF CLOYNE. 


Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. 


With a Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon. 
A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


8 vols., 5s. each. 
[Bohn’s Philosophical Library. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO,’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN,. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Part I., 1766-1776, 


By the Right Hon. 
Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 


Author of “ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay’ and “ The Early 
History of Charles James Fox.” 


8vo, 16s. 


“That the work is able, deeply interesting, full of political insight and 
wisdom, expressed in admirable Hnglish style, no one who knows Sir George 
Trevelyan’s writings veeds to be told. It is indeed the best work on the 
American Revolution ever written by an Englishman. On reading it one almost 
fancies at times it must have been produced in the classic shades of the Boston 
Athenazum, so steeped is the author iu the local colour of Massachusetts...... It 
is an old story, but one for ever profitable, and itis told here with a force and 
charm which it wou!d be difficult to rival, impossible to surpass.” 

—Daily Chronicle, 

“Tho same brilliant style, the same happy wit, the same untiring industry, 
which rendered the ‘ Early History of Charles James Fox’ a very kinemato. 
graph of English society avd its principal political figures when Fox first 
astonished it, have beeu extended to the soberer and siwpler scene of the 
American Colonies when George III. provoked the American Revolution,” 

—Daily News, 

“ Nowhere are the contemporaneous events on both sides of the Atiautic which 
accelerated the catastrophe more clearly brought out thaninthis volume. Here 
and there are brilliant sketches of men and manners, and terse ep'grammatic 
sayines, recalling pacer, and these by no means the least effective, of the author's 
illustrions uncle.” —Zimes. 


Works by the Rt. Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, 


NEW & CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW INTRODUCTION, 


DEMOCRACY & LIBERTY. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


*,° In the Introduction to this edition, Mr. Lecky, besides examining how far the 
experience of the last three years has confirmed or disproved the general principles 
laid down in the book, devotes considerable space to an appreciatior of the work and 
character of Mr. Gladstone. 











NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM 
AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 


OF THE 


SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 





COMPLETION OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY. 


Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House. 
Vol. IV. From the Restoration to the Revolution, 1660-1696, 


By MARGARET M. VERNEY. 


With 11 Portraits and SUBJECT INDEX tothe Complete Work. Royal 8vo, 21s, 
[In a few days, 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. By Suapworru 
H. Hopeson, Hon, LL.D. Ediu., Hon. Fellow 0.0.C. Oxford, Past President 
of the Aristotelian Society, Author of ** Time and Space,” * The Philosophy 
of Reflection,” &. 4 vols. 8vo, 363, net. 


RELIGION IN GREEK LITERATURE. By the Rev. 


Lewis CaMPBELt, M.A., LL.D., Emoritus Professor of Greek, University of 
St. Andrews. 8vo, 15s. 


HISTORY OF MODERN ITALIAN ART. By Asurow 
otuiys Winparp. Part I, SCUL#TUKE.—Part Il, PAINTING.— 
Part ILL, ARCHITECTURE, With Photugravure Frontispiece and 23 Full- 
page Illustratious, prepared expressly for this work. vo, 18s, net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MATHEMATICAL 
THEORY OF ATTRACTION, Bw Francis A. TarLeTon, LL.D, Se.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. Ln a few days. 


SKETCHES IN LAVENDER: Blue and Green. By 
J naeete K. — Author of ‘‘ Three Men in a Boat,” &, Oheaper Issue, 
CrOWL SVO, vs. 





THE SILVER LIBRARY (Two New Volumes). 
THE STORY OF THE MALAKAND FIELD FORCE, 


1-97. By WinstON #PENCER CxUKCHILL, Lieut. 4th Queen’s Own Hussars. 
With 6 Maps and Plans, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE (The Alps). By 


Leslig STEPHEN, With 4 Illustrations, Oheaper Reissue, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, & Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.'S BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS (1898-1900). 


BRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1899. 


Macaulay -- —Lays. With ‘sheet and Notes by W. T. 


wyobp, M A 


Shakespeare “Richard Il. With Introduction and Notes 
by K DFIGHTON. ‘8 
oe Lost. Books I. and II. With Introduction 
Milton. “Paradise SMILLAN, B.A. a 9d. 


«ad Nores bv * 
Cusar— ue ‘Gallic War. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book IV. 

B O. Berans, 4.A Js, 6d.—Bock V. By O, Couruck, M.A. 1s, 6d, 
Cicero.—De Amicitia. With Notes and Vocabulary by E. §. 


SHUCKBURGH, M.3._ 1s, 
OW ith 


Livy. — Book XXiL. Notes and Vocabulary by W. 
W. Carrs, MA. and J. BE. Metuorsy, M.A. Is. 6d, 

ovid.— —Easy Selections from Ovid in Elegiae Verse. With 
Notes aut Voe«belary by H. Winkinson, M.A. 1s, od, 


Virgil. —Zneid II. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. 


| Herodotus.—Book VI. Edited by Professor J. Srracuan, M.A, 


Homer. —Iliad. Books I., IX., XI, XVI.-XXIV. Edited by 
J. 4. Prat, M.A., and W. Luar. L itt. D. 5s. 

Thucydides. —Book VII. Edited by E. Magcuant, M.A. 
és. 64, Suoky VI. and V. Edited by Kev, P. ae 33. 6d. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lars by Rev. kh. UW. Svose, M.A. Is, 64. 

The ) Gospel according to St. Matthew. —The Greek Text. 

\ tetrodast on and Note by Kev. a. SLoman, M.A, 

The Acts of the Apos tles.—Authorised Version. w ith Notes 

by I’. *. Pasi A,»n: tev. A. 3. WALPOLE, M.A. 2: Gd. 


The Greeks ‘text. With Notes by '). E. Page, M.A. 33. 6d. 
Perrault.—Contes de Fées. Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 1s. 6d. 








paar. M.A _1, 6d. 

Eschylus. ~ Prometheus Vinctus. 
Jacy by Rev. . >TEPHENSOS, M.A. 
M.A., and St. J. B. Wasene M.A. 23, 6d. 


With Notes and Vocabu- 
ls. 6d. Edited by KE. E, 81x25, 


Hauii.— Das Wirsthaus im Spessart. 


Goethe. —Iphigenie auf Tauris. Eaited by U. A. Eaazer, 
3s. 6a. 
Edited by G. E. 


Fasnacut. 3s. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1899. 


Macaulay. —Lays of Ancient Rome. With Introduction and | 
VY, Wear, M.A is 

shakespeare —Richard i. With Introduction and Notes 

Scott. “Marmion, ‘and The Lord of the Isles. By F. T. 

l 


. DeinH*ON, 


VY LGRAVE 8, 

Cesar. Gallic War. Edited by Rev. Joun Bonp, M.A., and | 
Kev. A,S “arPOve, M.A. Wit" Maps, 4s. 6d, 

— Gallic War. With Notes and Vocabulary. Books II. 
ani Il. By Kev W. | creas M.A. 1s. 6d.—Book IV. Ly 


CLEMENT Bryans, } 


M.A, 
Horace.—Odes. mee 5 a "With Notes and Vocabulary by T. 
K. Pacr, M.A. Is. 6 


—— Epistles and Ars Poetica. Edited by Professor A. S. 


WILKIsS, Lite. P.O 
ivy.—Book XXI. “With N Notes and wngelenany by Rev. W. W. 
Is Ga, 


cares, M.A,, and J, E. Mecuvrsa, M.A. 


Virgil. ~ Mneid. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
Eschylus— Prometheus Vinetus. With Notes and Vocabulary 


by Kev. Ul. M. Sr-avuensen, MA. Ls, 
— Prometheus Vinctus. Edited by E. E. Srxzs, M.A., 


Demosthenes.—The First Philippie. Edited by Rev. 
Gwatzin Ma ‘ 


Philippie I. and Olynthiacs I.-III. Edited by J. E. 


Sanpys, Li't.:'. 53. 
| Euripides. — —Alcestis, With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. 
és. 6d. 


M. A. “aYFIELD, M.A. 1s, 6d, 
Alcestis. Edited by M. L. Earun, Ph.D. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. 


Xenophon.—Anabasis. 
Is. 


By aT aay oA, 1s. 6¢.—Book I. 
ty Rev, A. cs. WaupoLe, M A 
The “Aots “of the Apostles.—Authoris ed Version. 
Note by T. E, il a Kev. AS. Watroie, M.A. Zs. 0d, 
The ioeake Text. With Notes by ‘i’. Lb. Page, M.A. 


Sand, George.—La Mare au Diable. Edited by W.E. Russzuu, 








Book iz 
A.8. WaLPotn, M.A. 1s, 6d, 


With 








Al. a. 


3s. 61. 





M.A. ls. 
A History of Rome for ganee Ly Lk. 8. Seucksvugan, 
M.A. 3s. 6d, 
Elizabeth. By E.S. Bersty. 2s. 6d. 
A Short History of the Eng slish Peopis. By J R Geren, 
1.0. Witn Aculysis. Part IL., lz 31540; Part sli » Loi" -Lotd. 3s. eacu, 


Centrai Government. By H.D. ‘Trams. 2s. bit. 





and $1. J. 6. WyNok WILLSON, M.A. 2s, 6d, The English Citizen, his Life & Duties. By C. Ul. Wrarr. 2s. 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATION, 1899. 
Lower Certificats Examinations. Juvenai.—Tairteen Satires. Kdited by H. +. | Demosthenes. ~The First ‘Philipp ic. Edited by 
Shakes peare. —Twelfth Night. With Introduc- eae M.A. 6s. ‘Lhe text is carefully expurgated for Kev. T. Gwa 
tion aud Notes by K. Duiatun. 1s. 9d, Livy.—Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary by | >> ~ Philippic I, L and VOlyatiacs I.-1il. Edited 


M. ALFORD. 1s. 
Lucr-t us.—Books I. it. 
Bunton Lez, M.A. 3s. 
Tacitus. —Agricola aa 


Macauiay:—Essays on William Pitt, Earl of 
CadaATHAM. Wits L[utroduction aud Notes by R. F, 
Worcs, M.A, 2s. 6d. 


Bigher Certificate Examinations. 











Edited by J. H. Wan- 
Edited by 


Earipi les. ~ Aloestis. With Notes and Vocahy ‘lary 
Re Bayrittp, M.A le, 6d. Edited by M. L 
3s. Gd. 


Germania. ee Ly PL. D: 








A. J. Cuoxow, M.A., and W. J. Bropiss, M.A. 3s. 6d. ; Ion. Edited by M, A. Barsizcp, PP A. 2s, 6d. 
The Acts of the Apostles.—Authorised Version. or separately, 2s. each, | Homer, i iliad. Edited by W. Leap, ae D., and 
ar ee ee ee: | See Olics, Wit Notes and Vocabulary by A. Hayvreiy, M.A. Books XU1-<X1%. Ge. 
2), Gd. . E. Pac » M.A. 1s. 6d. ‘ = 
The Greek Text. With Notes by T. E, Georgics, Beox ‘II. With Notas and STORY OF ACHILLES,, ited gta ~ 
Pace, M.A. 3s. Gd. Vocabulary by T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Jn preparation. pok Waurea Lsar, Litt. D. a, y ‘aart, MA., 
a et are. With Introduction and Notes by K, —— Book IV, With Notes aua Vucsbulary r 





by T. E. Pace, M.A. 
Eschylus. — Pr 


and Vocabalary by Kev. 


res L&TH NIGHT, ls. 94.—CORIOLANUS, 
Chatcer a rks of. | Edited by A, W. Por LARD, 


ve ni 1s. 6d. 








aud Otbers. 35. 6 Edited by E. E. Sikes, M. 
Cie 70, —De Sencctute. With Notes and Vocabu- son, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
lary by E. 8. SHucKuURGH, M.A. Is, 6d. Seven against Ti 
— ‘the Catiline Oravions. Ldited by A. 8. Fdited by A. W. VieRRay, 
WiLknss, Litt.D. 2s. 6d M.A. 2. Gd. 


omethens Vine "14. 
H. 








—— Book XXIV. 1s, 4d. With Notes and 
ety by W. Liar, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. BayFrE.p, 





CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1899. 


Shakespeare.- Richard II, With Introduction and Notes 
b A. Se EIGHTON. Is Dd. (June, 1999, 
Pope. Complete - Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes, by | 

W Wate 3s (June, 1899. 


Chaucer. Complete Poetical Works. [Edited by A. W. 


FOLLABD and Uriers. 33. Gd. (June, i899, and 1900, 


Johnson.—The Six Chief Lives of the Poets. With Preface | 


and Ncté~ by M. aR.OLD. 48, Gu. (June, 1899, 
Virgil.—Aneid at With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. 
raGk, M.a. 1s, 6d (Jun a 1899, 





Georgics 1V. By T. E. Paez, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
(Dec., 1399, and June, 1900, 
Horace.—Odes. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pacz, 
M.A, Book lI. 1s, 6d. [June, 1sv9. 
Book III, [Dec., 1899, and June, 1900, 








With Novas Vo 
M. svepnexson, M.A. 18. 6d. | M. 2 - 

A., and or. J. B. Wesve Witte | Molier e. —T s Femmes Savantes. Edited by 

a. ASNACH 
1eb rehool Eiliton. | LAvare. Ed.by L. M. Moriarty, B.A. 1s, 
LieD, and M. A. Bayrizw, Schiiler.—Die Jun sfc cau vou Orleans. Edited by 

i Joskru Gostwit 
Cicero.—Pro Milone. Edited by F. H. Cotson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


[June and Dee., 1559, and June, 19%. 


| Tacitus.—Agricola, Edited by the Rev. A. J Cuurcu, M.A., 


2s, 


and Kev. W. J. RODRIBB, M. 4. 
| Plato —Apology and Crito. 
6d . bet 


| Euripides.—Bacche. 
'Demosthenes.—De Corona. 


ov b. 8. SHUCKLURGH, M.4, 3s. re ¢ 
| Moliere.— Les Précieuses Ridicules, Le “Misanthrope, Les 
Femmes Savantes. Kditea by G. wuGine —— ls. eaco. 
Dec., 1299 = 1900. 


(June and Dec., 1399. und Sune, 1900. 
‘Translated by F. J. Cuurcu. 
(June, lsvy 
Edited by R. Y. Tyrrety, M A. 38. 6d. 
j June and Dec., 1899, ‘and June, 1900, 
Edited by B. Duaxe. Revised 
19H Zl June, 1900. 


| Lessing.—Minna von Barnhelm. Basted ‘by Rev. C. Merx. 
2s Gu. Hl of [Dec., 1899, and Pi 1900. 
| Schiiler.—Wilhelm Tell. Edited by G. E. Fasnacur. 2s. 6d. 


[Dec., 1899, and June, 1900, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1899-1900. 


MATRICULATION (JUNE, 1899). 
Cicero.— First Catiline Oration. With Notes and Vocabu- 


jary, by -e saLL, M A, Is. 04 


—" Catiline Orations. Ed. by A. S. WiLxrs, Litt.D. 


Homer.—Iliad XXIV. With Notes and ig pe 
W. Lear, Litt.., ana Kev, M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A, 1s, 6d. 

English Grainmar, Past and Present. By J. ee M.A. 
48. AO (Adapted to the London Mutriculation Course 

A Short History of English Literature By Professor G. 
SAINTSBURY od. 

Elementary General Science. By A. T. Simons, B.Sc., and 
L. M. Jongs, Bb Sc. . 6d. 

(ddapted & the London Matriculation Course.) 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
Shakespeare.—Richard II. Witt Intro. and Netes by K. DeigHToN, 1s, 94, 
Scott. Lord of the Isles, Edited by ©. T. Patckavey. ls. 

Macaulay.- Thays of Ancient Rome, Wth Introduction and Notes by W. T. 


Cesar. Gailic War. Bovk IV, With Noros & Vocab, by ©. Brass, M.A. 1/6, 
Cicero.—Catiline, Hlited by a. 8 Witgnss, Litt. 23. 

———ew - First Catiline Oration. With Notes & Vocab, by Rev.G. BH. Naxu, M.A 1/6 
Eutropins. —Beeks 1, and IL, — Notes and Vocabulary by W. Weicu, 





and ©. G. Durrrenp, M.A. 1s. 
Bornes. —Odes. Book 11, With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pacz, M.A, 1/6. 
w——— Edited by the same, 


o 
“se 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), 


Ceesar. —Gallic War qW. 


| |The. Act ts of the e Apost les 


MATRICULATION (JANUARY, 1900). : 
Virgil.—ZEneid VI. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. 
taGe, M.*. Is, 61, 
Plato.—Euthy>! phro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. 
late Un . 64, net. 
UF r “p ye mmar, ¥c., see above.) 
MA'RICULATION (JUNK, 1900 
With Notes and V ocabulary by 


Trans- 





IU 


C Bryans, U. 
Gallic ‘War ‘V. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. 
COLBECK, Is. Gt, 
Euripides. —Hecuba. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. J. 
Gonp, M.A, aud Kur. A. S. WaLpoce, M.A. Is. 6d. 
(For English Grammar, &c., see above.) 
EXAMINATION, JUNE, 1899. 


Livy —teok XXL With Notes and Vocabuiary by Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A., 
and J. E. Mecucisu, ear Is. 





4 


| Phaedrus. —k#ables. th Notes and Voc vbulary by Rev. G. H. Natu, M.A. 1/6 
-—— Selec” F bles. w ith Notes & Vocabulary by Rev. ALS. WaLpous, M.a. 1/6 
Virgil.—Mneid. sook VI. With Note» © Vo canaliry by T. EK. Pace, Ma. 1/5 

I< 


Xenophon.—Anabasis II, With Votes & Vi 
Aschyilus. —Frometheus Vinctus. 
Srerugeyson, M.A. Is, bd 
be By 


ocab, by Kev, A.S,WaLpoir, A. 
With Notes and Vocabul ary vy Rev. H. M. 


S) 


mele 


i. Sikgs, M.A., and St, J. BL Wysne WILLson, M.A. 
With {otroduction and Notes by I. &. Paes, 
4s. 6d. 


St. Martiu’s Street Lordon, W.O. 


2/6 
MLA, 


Warpork, M2 
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"COUNTRY LIFE.” 


The Journal for all interested in Country Life and 
Country Pursuits. 


SHOOTING AT HOLKHAM HALL, 


In the current number of “Country 
Life” is the continuation of a full illus 
trated account of the recent shcoting at 
Lord Leicester's famous estate. Among 
those engaged in the sport are the Duke 
of York and Prince Adolphus of Teck. 
Amongst the other articles is one on Hawks 
Flying at H &, illustrated by some of 
those pictures of Falconry for which 
“Country Life” is renowned. 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 


The Gardens Illustrated in this week’s Country Lirs are 


Elvaston Castle, Derbyshire. 





Weekly 
Price 6d. 





By Post, 64d. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED, Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


PSALMS OF THE WEST, 


“Many new and striking thoughts will be found in ‘ Psalms of the West.’ ” 
—CHRISTIAN WoRLD. 


“We have in this volume ninety Psalms of modern times containing innumerable 
beautiful sentiments.”—Curistian Lire. 


“There is in them a clear recognition of the discoveries made by Science, and of the 

paths still to be explored by her, our knowledge and our want of it.” 
— Mancuester Examiner, 

“Vory few, if any, books cf modern ‘scripture’ approach the excellence of the little 
volume which bears the above title...... The author is deeply imbued with modern 
scientific conceptions of the universe, and he wisely makes them subserve his spiritual 
philosophy. He is a most sympathetic observer of men and nature....,.His plea is for 
the unity of the spirit amid all the varieties of opinion...... We can unreservedly 
commend the volume to ministers who seek to enlarge their iectionary from modern 
writers, and the more meditative of our readers will be glad to bave such a book for a 
quiet hour.”—INQUIRER. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. OOLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defondant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.--Sae the Times, Jnly 13th, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon, Earl Russell commuuicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Ohlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866:—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners, 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in LOUGHS, OOLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &o. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRBGA COLICS, &e. 
OAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNk’S OHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical ‘lertimony accompanies each bottle, 


Sorz Mayvuractursr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.0. In Bottles, 1s. lid, 2s. 9d., 4. 6d, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excelient 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equa! to lds, &, 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be Apm1Rat Duncan. 

found very superior to wine usually STAINED AND Parntrp Grass, 

sold at higher prices, The apprecia- IMPROVEMENTS OF THE StaTuTE Law, 
tion this wine meets with from the 9 BPANIARDS AND MOcRS. 

17a, 98, 6d, 10, Tur THIRD DUKE OF GRAFTON, 

11, Democracies 1N FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
ig. The AvsrRiaAn EMPIRE. 


London; Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 





8ro, 6s, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 877, will be published next 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18x, 


CoNnTENTS. 
1. St. Francis oF Assisi, 
2. Some Women Poxts. 
Harrow Scuoor. 
TRAVELS OF Dumas. 
Ernics OF RELIGIOUS CONFORMITY, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots 


> 


Dor eS 


constantly increasing number of 
customers if pracures us in Londou 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditiona! confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Olaret 

sold in Great Britain to eqnal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OKNT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repavable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CUKRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 





Pa i below £100. 
WINE MERCHANTS, The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with partioulars, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Stneet. port-free, 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





— 


STEVENS AND SONS! 
NEW LAW WORKS. 


This day, 17th Edition, 2 vols. royal Svo, cloth, £8 1, 
PRIDEAUX’S 


PRECEDENTS IN CONVEYANCING 


WITH DISSERTATIONS ON ITS 
LAW AND PRACTICE. 


BY 
JOHN WHITCOMBE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
“'ne best work on conveyancing.” —Law Journal,’ 
This day, roya! 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 


BRICKDALE AND SHELDON’ 
LAND TRANSFER ACTS 1875 and 1897. = 
Commentary on the Sections of the Acts, and In. 
troductory Chapter+ explanatory of the Aets and 
the Conveyancing Practice thereonder ; also thg 
Land Registry Rules, Forme, and Fee Order 
Orders in Council for Compulsory Registration, 
&., together with Forms of Precedents and 
Model Registers, &. By ©. Fortescue Bricg. 
DALY, Ksq., Barrister-at-Law, Obief Assistant. 
Registrar at the Land Hogistry, and W, R, 
SHELDON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

This cay, SEOOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s,6a, 


CHURCH LAW: being a Concise 
Licvonsry of Statutes, Canons, Regulations, 
and Decided Case: affecting th» Clergy and Laity, 
By Bensamin WHITEHEAD, B.A., Esq., Barrister. 
at-Law. 1899, 

Now Ready, No. 57 (January), 5s, 
(Subscription for 1899, post free, 12s. 6d.) 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Enyted by 
SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D, 
ConTENTS. 





NovTeEs. 

{HE REVISION POWERS OF THB CouRT OF Cassatioy, 
By Thomas Varelay. 

Suoutp Lanp TranNsSFERS REGISTRIES BE Worxep 
By SOLICITORS, OR BY GOVERNMENTP By 
Walter Strachan, 

ContTiInvous VOyaGES IN RELATION TO CONTRABAND 
OF WAR; THE AFFAIR OF THE ‘GAELIC’ W THE 
Curno-Japanese War. By J. Weetiake, Q.0, 

PENAL S¥RVITUDE: ITS PaST AND ITS FUTURE. By 
BK B.S mpsen. 

Tue Hark “¥STEM, WITH “PECIAL RF* RENCE TO ITs 
* PPLICATION IN Tasmania. By W.Jethro Brown, 

PeRPETUITIES. By Charles Sweet, 


Complete Catalogue (1899) Gratis on application, 
STEVENS AND SONs, LIMITED, 
no aXND 120 CHANOERY LANE, LONDON. 





Monthly, price ls. 6d. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


The JANUARY Number commences a New Volume, 
Contests. 

Tar Evict or Wiiuiam THE TESsTrY, 
Etching afer G. H. boughton, R.A, 
A Senrvs oF Dkawinas In Colour. By Robert 

Sauber. 

Ropert Savser. By A.L. Baldry. With 9 Illustra 
tions, 

Grorer Boventon, B.A.: AN APPRECIATION. By 
Miss Marion Hepworth Dixon. Wich 8 Liustrations, 

Tue CoLOUR-?RINTING OF TFXTIL¥S aT MessKS, 
Wanrpir’s Works, LEFE, Starrs. By the late 
Gie son White. With 8 Llin-trations, 

TintaceL By J. Ranken, With 8 Ilustrations by 
F. W, sturge. 

InpustriaL ART. With 8 Illustrations, 

Some AuTuMN ExurerTions, By R. A. M, Steven 
son Lilastrated 

PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS AT THE WHITWORTH Ive 
srituzioN. Tusrraved. 

Passing KVENTS. Lilusrrated, 

Recent ArTievic PUBLICATIONS, 

Ese) subseriver to or purchaser of THE ART 
JOURNAL FOK 1899 ia entitled to claim a Copy 
of the Large Prewium Ftching (about double tue 
size of a page of the Graphic) after the picture 
sp cially painted for the ArT JOURNAL by Sir KE. J, 
Pornter, P.R.A., entitled ** Helena and Hermia” 
(from “ A Midsummer Noght’s Dream”), on pay- 
ment of 2.., together with the 12 monthly vouchers 
(January to December), 

London; J. 8, Vixtun & Co., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, E.0, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No. 387. JANUARY, 1899. 8vo, price 6a, 


Tur Unrest rn THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 

Burne-JONES: HIS ETHICS AND ART. 

STONEWALL JACKSON, 

PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

THE WRITINGS OF WAGNER, 

SLAVERY IN MODERN “COTLAND. 

Srconpaky Epucation In ENGLAND. 

PLUNKFT AND CATHOLIC UMANCIPATION, 

Tuk KerokM OF THE Law OF EVIDENCE. 

RECENT SPORTING ADVENTURE IN THE OLD 
WORLD. 

Tus Unirep States as A MULiTaRY Powers. 

. Str GEORGE TREVELYAN AND THE AMERICAN 

R&VOLvTION. 


London: Lowemans, GREEN, and Co. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 


Full-page 
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WESSRS. HORACE MARSHALL & SON'S PUBLICATIONS, 





Australasia Tlustrated ; 





The Story of the Discovery, Settlement, and Progress of the 
Greater Britain of the South, from 1606 to the Present Time. 


Historically and Graphically Described by Well-known and Eminent Writers. 


In three folio volumes, sumptuously bound, £4 4s., half-bound morocco; 
£5 5s., full-bound morocco. 


Volume I. now ready. 


Volumes II. and III. will be ready at an early date. 


Superbly Illustrated with numerous Fine-Art Eagravings on Steel and Wood, from Original Paintings 
and Drawings by Distinguished Artists. 


EDITED BY THE 
HON. ANDREW GARRAN, M.A., LL.D., M.L.C. 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF VOLUME I. 


si—"*This is a very handsome volume. The narrative aud 
d at = seen written, and the illustrations plentiful and good, In ne 
firtt Volame we have the story of the early discoveries of Captain Oook, sone 
qgrly Australian Exploration. The book is quite worthy of its subject, and w ree 
finjshod will be a very valuable addition to the illustrated history of Greater 
Britain.” : 
ily Ohronicle says :— The text has been contributed by many of the 
eetitioe on the ‘enlane colqnjes, and they have been supported in ipod 
task by information, suggestion, correction, and revision by a agp — 
foremost officials of the sister States of the Saxon Sonth, which a 4, Cy 
rogress of a well-ordered democracy...... All the illnstrations are o the bost 
ind of wood engraving, some from American ataliers, sme, and these by no 
means the least excellent, of Anstralian workmanship. The technique of ne 
of these is irreproachable, and the printing of the volame does them brcanpe 
fartice. The paper is of tho fivest quality, hot pressed, and wholly worthy o 
the work, which is handsomely and securely bound, a credit to everybody con- 
cerned in ita production.” ; _ 
The Leeds Mereury says :—*‘ This handsome volume brings into view numerous 


soones of great loveliness,—dim forest glades, sparsling waterfalls, rock-strown 


{ torrents overshadowed by trees, peops of burnished rivers, and winding roads 
| through monntain gorges; while of sterner aspect are the rugged coasts with 
| their eternal fring uf thundering waves and snow-lixe foum, and that inmense 
| Barrier Reef which for over a thousand miies opposes the shoroward rush of 
the great rollers and protects a calm lagoon within. Another marvel of the 
land are the Jenolan Uaves, wonderful subterranean chambers, brilliant with 
stalactites and staligmites, In the present volume we have descriptions of the 
cities and towns of New South Wales and of Victoria, The work contains 
portraits of the men who have helped to make the colonies, and as a frontis- 
piece is a portrait of James Cook, the ciroumnavigator, who is honoured by 
statae and column in the land which he made better known than it was before 
his alventurous voyage.” 


The Irish Times says:—‘*These large and exquisitely illustrated volumes 
which Messrs. Horaca Marshall and Son are producing will do more to teach 
the British public what the British Empire means than the perasal of a whole 
| library of occasional works, and of sush cold statistical documents and reports 

as are issued periodically under oflisial sanction. Thosa3 who would know 
Australasia as it is must make themselves acquainted with such brilliant and 

notable pages as these,” 








THE STORY OF THE 
WEST INDIES. 


By ARNOLD KENNEDY, M.A. 
1s. 6d. In red art linen, gilt lettering. 1s. 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


THE LONG WHITE CLOUD: 
AO TEA ROA. 
By the Hon. W. P. REEVES, Agent General for New Zealand. 


Being a Historical and Descriptive Account of 
New Zealand. 


Large 8vo (8$ by 5}). With Maps (including specially 
eonstructed Map to illustrate the Maori Wars), many Illustrations 
and Portraits, and Ornamental Devices from Maori Designs. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS NET. 


The Athenzum caya:—‘‘ Beautifully got-un and illustrated...... Among the 
epecial merits is a remarkably fine study of the character of Sir George Grey.’ 

Literature says :—** New Zealand at last possosses a history that is not a dry 
thronic'e of events, but is a vivid, brilliant reoresentation of the actual life of 
the colony, by one whoin the past has played, and we hope in the future has 
still to play, no inconsiderable part in its history.” 

The Daily News says:— In all the very considerable literature dealing with 
these wild and magnificent islands in the South Pacific, we know no single 
volume which is so eminently readable or ¢0 likely to be useful in creating an 
interest in them.” 

The Daily Chyonicle says:—“In ‘The Long White Cloud” he has given na 
what is out and away the best book on New Zesland..,...His work must rank aa 
Ses, erie description of the varied and magnificent scenery of New 

ealand. 


STUDIES OF THE MIND AND 
ART OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


By JAMES FOTHERINGHAM. 
Crown 8vo, 570 pp., 7s. 6d. 


Tez Bisxor oy Durnam writes :—‘‘I read the first edition with very creat 
intérest and profit, and have frequently had the pleasure of recommending it to 
friends ss (in my opinipn) the best introduction to the atudy of Browning.’ 

Literature says :—“ It is sound, sympathetic, and readable.” 

The Record says:—It is marked by real insight, ry <4 with enti be 
pg saps tothose who want help in arranging in their own minds a more 
clear of bis -hilosophy.”” 





THE NEW ENGLISH SERIES. 


I—THE TEMPLE READER. 
Illustrated. 

NEW ENLARGED EDITION. 
300 pp. bound in cloth. 
Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 
With an Introduction by Prof. Enwarp Downey, Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Temple Reader contains selections from Addison, Racon, Blake 
Charlotte Bronté, Bun-an, Burns, Carlyle, Cervantes, Chapman, Coleridge, 
Dante, Defoe, Earle, Froissart, Goldsmith, Gray, Hakluyt, Herbert. Hero. 
dotus, Herrick, Homer, Keats, Lamb, Landor, Livy, Lonefellow, Malory, 
George Mereditb, Milton, Montaigne, Pliny, Prescott, De Quincey, Raskin, 
Shakespeare, Shelley, Sidney, Sterne, Swift, Thoreau, Jeremy Taylor, Whit- 
may, Wordsworth, Xenophon, and others; also from varions Booka of tho 
Bible, the ‘* Norss Edda,” ‘“* Beowulf,” “The Song of Roland,” * The Voleunga 
Saga,” and the ‘Arabian Nights.” With Illustrations from the works of 
Michaelangelo, Guido Reni, ‘* Pinturicchio,” Aart Vaa der Neer, J. M. W. 
Turner, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others, 

Professor F, Yorr PoweLt writes:—It is excellent, and the best that I 
have seen,”* 

Professor O. H. Her¥orp writes :—“ The idea is an excellent one, and has not 
been carried out with equal boldness, or with equal firmness in the pursait of 
classical quality, in any other book known to me.” 


I.—SELECTIONS FROM WORDS- 
WORTH. 


Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 


With an Introduction by Dr. Epwarp Carrp, Master of Balliol 
College. 


Price Sixpence Not. 


1s, 6d, is. 6d. 


[Ready Jan. 18th, 


lll1—THE ADVENTURES OF 
ULYSSES. 
By CHARLES LAMB. 
Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 
With an Introduction by Sir Gzores Brrpwoon, K.C.LE., LL.D. 


Illustrated from Ancient Greek Pictures. 


Price Tenpence Net. [Jan. 24th. 





Further announcements regarding THE NEW ENGLISH SERIES 





will be made later, 





London: 


HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 
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WIR. JAMES BOWDEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


“A UNIQUE RECORD OF WAR.”—Patt Matt Gazerre. 
Royal 8vo, beautifully printed on Art Paper, 10s. G4. THE TIMES says:— 


cy NIh ni} a] 

SKETCHES ON SERVICE DURING . Major Hobday is an accomplished draughtsman, and his pic. 
THE INGIAN FRONTIER “AMPAIGNS OF | tures give an excellent idea of the natural beanty of the almost 
1897. By Major BE. A. P. BOBDAY, R.A. Contaimay 57 ) unknown country in which our troops were called upon to fight, and 
Fall-page Pictures from the Original Stet ‘hes made en route, effectively show its great ditliculties...... An interesting record of 
and 14 Photugraphs of the Commanding Ollicers and Staffs. campaigning in the midst of some of the most striking scenery in 
The Sketches cover the Period from the Attack on the Mala- ) the world.” 
kand to the Submission of the Mamund Tribes. 


“A FRENCH ‘HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES.’” 
Large crown Svo, 490 pp. and Index, buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. ) 


TH& EVOLUTION OF FRANCE| | THE SPECTATOR says -— 


UNDER THE THIRD REPUBLIC. By Baron } “A very elaborate and deeply interesting book...... A very 
PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. Translated by Isazen F, | 2dmirable translation of a work which no student of French 


Haraoop. With an Introduction by Dr. ALBERT Suaw, | Politics can afford to neglect.” 
and numerous Portraits. } 


“A REALLY GRACEFUL AND TOUCHING STORY.’’—Tus Graruie. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. THE SPECTATOR says :— . 
WANDERERS: a ‘Vale of the Open Road. | “A decidedly attractive book......Mr. Pickering is to be con- 
By SIDNEY PICKERING, Author of “Margot,” &e. With | gratulated alike on his choice of theme and the freshness and 
Frontispiece by Raymond Potter. sympathy of his treatment. 























CHARLES LEEB’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s THE ® ESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :-— 
Te “A figure throbbing with intense life...... As a background to 
PAUL CARAH, CORNISHMAN. By this picture of cager life, with its underlying throb of pathos, we 
CHARLES LEE, Author of “The Widow Woman.” With | have the sparkling line of the Cornish coast, drawn lov ingly bya 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne. master hand. From first to last a bo ook of unusual charm.’ 





“REALITY AND LIFE ON EVERY PAGH.?—Tur Wor. 
a THE YORKSUIRE POST says :— 


AN IDYLL OF THE DAWN. By Mrs. A charming book for all (anes. There are both tears and 
FRED REYNOLDS, Author of “A Tangled Garden,” &e. laughter i in the vivid writing.” 
With Frontispiece by Harold Copping. 





NEW BOOK BY JESSIE MANSERGH. 
THE WORLD says :— 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. | “ A poignant study of character, displaying remarkable ability. 
While it barely escapes the charge of cruelty, so unmerited and 


A ROSE-COLOURED THREAD. By remorseless is the tate of the girl, it exacts praise for strength 


JESSIE MANSERGH (Mrs. G. de Horne Vaisey). and delicwy in the development of that fate without a touch of 
J melodrama...... A work of art, in short.” 


**CONCERNING TEDDY’ IS SIMPLY DELIGHTFUL.’’—Tue Tunes. 
Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. | THE STANDARD says -— 


CONCE RNING TEDDY. By Mrs. “We have read nothing since ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’ that 
MURRAY HICKSON. New Ixuusrratep Enirion, with equals it in its charm and “truth to nature.” 
Full-page Illustrations by Harold Copping. 


MARSHALL MATHER’S NEW BOOK. 
: THE PALL MALU GAZETTE says :— 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Gs. “Full of life and verisimilitude. To the Lancashire man or 
BY ROARING LOOM. By J. MARSHALL | woman exiled they wiil be like a breath of native air. Though 
MATHER, Author of “The Sign of the Wooden Shoon,” he treats of simple folk, and humble, there are fine types in Mr. 


‘Lancashire Idylls,’ &c. W ith Illustrations by Lancelot | Mather’s gallery ; and the sturdy independence, the dry humour, 
Speed. the fierce passions, and the kindJy uatures of the Lancashire 
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working classes are finely lined...... A masterpiece in its way.” 
‘“EXCEEDINGLY STRONG AND GOOD.’?—Mr. Conan Doyvur. 
Crown 6vo, cloth gilt, 6s. THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 


JUDITH BOLDE RO ae | Tragic Romance. ] “The public vindication of the deal husbund’s innocence and 
By W. J. DAWSON, Author of “ Thro’ Lattica Windows,” [ the terrible ending of Godbolt are described with masterly vigour 
“The Redemption of Edward Strahan,” &c. With Prout | aud impressiveness, Moreover, the book teems with character 
piece by S. H. Vedder. sketches of high finish and convincing realism.” 


A TIMELY VOLUME ON A BURNING QUESTION OF THE DAY. 
THE TIMES says :— 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 41d. | 
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